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of Testing Seeds; Preparing Soils; Growing and Harvesting Crops; Propagating Fruits; 
Growing Fruits; Orchard Management; Spraying Mixtures; Fertilizers; Tillage and 
Irrigation; Vegetable Gardening; Seed. Sowing and Transplanting; Marketing and 
Storing Vegetables; Landscape Gardening—in short, every phase of agriculture 
(Agronomy and horticulture) necessary to the farmer’s success is dealt with in 
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By Ransom A. Moore, Professor of Agronomy, the University of Wisconsin, Madison, and CHartes P. HALLican, 
B. S., Professor of Landscape Gardening, Michigan Agricultural College, East Lansing. 428 pages. 210 illus- 
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s The instruction in this new bookmeets the requirements of the Smith-Hughes law recently enacted by Congress. It is de- 
sig bned for use in all kinds of high schools and vocational schools. 
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100 PER CENT SPELLER 


Do you wish to make your school library a 100% BUSINESS SPELLER 


raluz influence in the life of your 
ee HESE are two new books in our Business Prac- 


pupils ? tice Series, and written by Sherwin Cody. 
‘ : - .: High School students will get the greatest good 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES = tell you from from using these books. 
e most success- 
show: 100% SPELLER (20c.). A vocabulary of 2,500 
ful methods of “exposing young people words, scientifically selected. A clever device en- 
to the contagion of good literature.” ables the teacher to assign automatically only those 


The Newest ideas in the School Library 


words which the pupil is unable to spell, and to fol- 
low up each individual separately. The self-check- 
ing system makes each pupil master his spelling. 


Movement are found in its special 
WORD STUDY & 100% BUSINESS SPELLER 


ent.” 
School Library Department (44c.). Over 4,000 words with definition of busi- 
P os ness terms, study of word formation and derivation, 
Can you do without it? _ Study of words often mispronounced with atten- 
tion fixed on the blunder spots, lessons on the use 
$2 for 10 numbers, October to July of the dictionary, and other practical devices. 


“Robinsoe Crusoe,” containing 500 common words, 
is given as a dictation exercise. 


ADDRESS: 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
~ Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Chicago, Hil. Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila = 


CITIZENSHIP SCHOOL AND OUT 


By ArtHuR W. Dunn and Hannan M. Harris 


HIS course for the first six years of school life is the outcome of the work of 

Miss Harris in the Training School at Hyannis, Mass., and provides for the 
successful application of the recommendations of the Committee on Social Studies 
appointed by the National Education Association. | 

It uses the regular school topics and interests as a means of developing the 
sense of social and civic responsibility. The five fields of citizenship—(1) in the 
home, (2) in recreation, (3) in work, (4) in social intercourse, (5) in organized 
community life—are appropriately developed in each of the six years. 

All the activities and relationships of school and home are made to contribute 
to the laying the foundation of good citizenship in correct ideals and aims. 


Definite outlines of work are provided for each grade and sample lessons 
indicate the close connection that is made with the regular school course. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 176 pages. 80 cents. 
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BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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PATRIOTIC THRIFT 


BY J. H. PUELICHER 


Government Director of Savings, Seventh Federal Reserve District 


[N. E. A. Paper.] 


It is a great privilege to be an American. It 
is a great privilege to be an inhabitant of a land 
of great traditions, great ideals, greater oppor- 
tunities. It is a great privilege to be permitted 
to participate in the deliberations of those who, 
by force of profession, are the special guardians 
of these great national possessions. 

America has achieved much. Of her is much 
She is the world’s hope. She dare 
not fail. Her failure would be world failure. 

The war has shown us our place in the 
world’s work. We are proud of the Service ren- 
dered by those belonging to us. Their unselfish 
sacrifices have added to the world’s respect for 
our ideals. At home and abroad, the manhood 
and the womanhood of the nation were 
“weighed in the balance, and found nof want- 
ing.” Service was never unselfishly 
given. And men grew as they served. The 
ideals of America were never more splendidly 
luminous than when lighting the way for other 
peoples. 

Educators of America, Americanize America, 
and with this, inculcate into the lives of 
her people those habits which will perpetuate 
America. Teach America to use her prosperity 
for her perpetuity. 

The thrift movement, inaugurated by our 
government under the stress of war, is an un- 
dertaking of such fundamental worth that it 
should be infused into the very life’s blood of 
the nation. 

Practically all of the 20,000,000 pupils attend- 


ing the schools of the United States, in their en-- 


deavor to aid their country, have become inves- 
tors in its securities. In many states, lessons 
in thrift have become a part of the school curric- 
ulum. In this way much has been done to 
counteract the undermining tendency ever pres- 
ent with great prosperity. 

The necessities of war have taught to the 
adult and to the child, lessons in thrift and con- 
servation far exceeding any reasonable expec- 
tation. The impetus gained should now be fos- 
tered and directed into permanent channels so 
that these valuable lessons of the war may be- 
come a part of our national life. 

While the actual saving of money was neces- 
sary to the nation, and important to the individ- 
ual, the motive which inspired it was of even 


greater value. It contributed toward the crea- 
tion of a national spirit, such as has never be- 
fore existed. Practically every adult and every 
child was saving, — for himself, — yes, but pri- 
marily for the nation. Most Americans were 
experiencing for the first time the pleasures of 
service in country’s cause and they and the 
country grew bigger and better becatse of the 
service. 


The volunteer War Loan organizations are 
rapidly disbanding. Unless the part of their 
work worth preserving is directed into perma- 
nent channels, the nation will lose many of the 
results of its vigorously waged thrift cam- 
paigns. 

Machinery, permanently to carry the load, ex- 
ists. Under the direction of the Treasury De- 
partment the schools have been the spirit and 
soul of the thrift movement. The Post Office 
Department has furnished the mechanism. Un- 
der guidance of these two national departments, 
the thrift movement has brought into our homes 
invaluable lessons in saving and _ patriotism. 
Federal supervision of the work was important. 
It insured the respect always accorded requests 
and recommendations of our government. The 
national fiat gave the movement a dignity whic 
won for it support that could not otherwise 
have been hoped for. 


Fundamental movements, especially those in 
the interest of the nation, should be sanctioned 
by national authority. This is the more neces- 
sary when permanence and uniformity are in- 
tegral parts. Great basic undertakings, reach- 
ing the very root of national life, and influenc- 
ing the quality of our citizenry, should receive 
their inspiration from the very heart of the na- 
tion, should be officially represented at the seat 
of our government, and should have supporting 
them the great resources and the great influ- 
ences of our government. Education should 
be represented i the Cabinet of our President. 

That would give the educator his rightful 
place in the professions, and service under such 
conditions would attain a dignity, and perchance 
a recognition,—I am speaking of material recog- 
nition, — that local administration alone could 
never bestow. 

If we hope to perpetuate America, we must 
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Americanize America, and teach America to di- 
rect its prosperity into individual and national 
substantiality and growth. We must learn to 
think less of purely material success, and to 
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more greatly reward and honor service in cause 
of country and of kind. 

Educators of America, — may God help you 
perpetuate America! 


THE THREE R’S THE ARMY 


BY CHARLES E, NEVILLE 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Early in the summer of 1917 any one walking 
about one of our great cities would have noticed 
on many street corners, or on bill boards, or in 
front of the various polling places, many post- 
ers. In each group one poster was in English, 
the others in various other languages, mostly 
unintelligible to the average American pass- 
erby. There was one thing in common among 
them all, however, and that was the fact that 
every one bore the afterward familiar signa- 
ture of the Provost Marshal General of the 
United States Army. In those days every one 
stopped to read posters and bulletins, so the 
passerby would have discovered that the pos- 
ter which he could read best directed all men 
between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one 


to appear at certain designated places on June. 


5 and register for military service. 

Now why, in this English-speaking land, 
should this unusual announcement need to be 
made in so many different languages? Simply 
because, in spite of our boasted and really eff- 
cient school system, there were so many among 
the adopted, and some even among the native 
nephews of Uncle Sam, who could not read 
their uncle’s language. When, a little later in 
that eventful summer, these same men put on 
their uniforms and went into camp, it became 
necessary that they should read orders and be 
able to sign papers and decipher pay checks. 
So, in the camps and hospitals of the great new 
army, classes were formed and schools of can- 
vas and beaverboard took the place of the Little 


Red Schoolhouse, while men who had thought 


school days were long past again began to re- 
ceive instruction in the Three R’s. 

Those whose fortune it was to be assigned to 
the division which made this drive against the 
Hun .of illiteracy have, at times, felt aggrieved 
because of their assignment to this stay-at- 
home post. But later on they found some com- 
pensations for being deprived of the privilege 
of carrying rifles or machine guns. To change 
the metaphor, these instructors and supervisors 
soon found that they were sailing over a little 


known and almost entirely uncharted part of. 


the educational sea, viz., the unraveling, for 
foreigners of adult age and eno previous educa- 
tion, of the mysteries of reading and writing 
our English language. And these explorers, 
while they found no new continents, or short 
routes to a Cathay of knowledge, nevertheless 
made some discoveries which will help to fill 
out the chart and make progress easier for fu- 
ture travelers in this ‘direction. 


The well-known Victory Loan poster, 


“Americans All,” with the list of anything but 
English names, gives one an excellent idea of 
the sort of students of whom the Army Edu- 
cational Service groups were made up. 

The question: “Are there really many of 
these unlettered foreigners in this country?” 
can be readily answered by reference to census 
figures. One writer recently stated that, in 
round numbers, there are in the United States 
at this time, 14,500,000 persons of foreign birth. 
That the presence here of this great mass of 
unAmericanized people is a menace to our na- 
tion has been amply demonstrated in the re- 
cent war. True, many thousands of them be- 
came good and loyal American soldiers. But, 
on the other hand, how many other thousands 
became actually hostile to our government, or, 
at the best, lukewarm adherents, obstructing 
war activities? The numerous foreign lan- 
guage newspapers whose- existence was 
brought to light during the recent conflict are 
another evidence of the dire need of English 
education for foreyners. Then the various 
serious attempts, some of, them successful, to 
have foreign languages taught side by side, or 
in lieu of English in our public schools, are an- 
other sign of the times which points to the nec- 
essity for a strong constructive program of 
Americanization. The educational work in the 
army hospitals has been a step in this direc- 
tion and as such it may be interesting to fol- 
low, by way of illustration, the fortunes of a 
group of seven of these foreign travelers whom 
it was the pleasure of the writer to personally 
conduct on their educational trip in one of the 
large Base Hospitals in this country. A brief 
statement concerning each of these men, all of 
whom were wounded soldiers from our armies 


overseas, will help us to understand the diffi- | 
cuties under which they labored, and to appre- | 
ciate to a greater extent, the measure of suc- J 


cess which they achieved. 


There were, in the group, three former sub- 7 
jects of the former Czar, viz. Chinikos, Stavit- 4 
sky and Melnickoff; two from sunny Italy— J 
Tony and Dominick; Stanislas, from struggling J 
Poland, and Demosthenes, from ancient Greece. 7 
The average age of the group was twenty-five 7 
years, Melnickoff, aged twenty-two, “Being the 7 
youngest, while Stanislas, the Pole, had reached 
The registration 7 
slips made out for each of these voyagers when § 
he embarked contained an intelligence rating | 
given by an expert psychologist attached to the 7 
These ratings showed J 
that these seven men were all of average in- J 


the mature age of thirty-one. 


Educational Service. 
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telligence. That is, their ratings were C—, C 
and C+. Only one of the group, Tony, had 
had any previous education in America, and he 
had gone only as far as third year work. As 
for schooling in “the old country,” our Greek 
orator, Demosthenes, was the only one who 
could read or write his native tongue. 

So much for their difficulties when they em- 
barked on their voyage through the mysterious 
region of English “readin’” and “ritin’.” The 
course which was steered was that laid down 
in the short unit courses, English I, II, III and 
IV, issued by the Federal Board of Vocational 
Training and the Office of the Surgeon General, 
U. S. A. The start was made from the point of 
strict illiteracy, and the port which was aimed 
for was that of elementary literacy in English. 
The course followed was exceedingly intensive 
in character, each part being divided into fifteen 
lessons of one hour. Each part of the course 
was a unit in itself so that the student would 
not lose interest and so that he might have time 
to complete something definite even though 
his stay in the hospital might be short. ; 

As on all well conducted voyages, reckonings 
to determine the position of the ship were 
made at regular intervals, the first being made 
after five hours of work, the others at the end 
of each subsequent five hours. The tests used 
in getting this measure of results were the 
well-known standard ones. The Ayres’ Spell- 
ing Scale, published by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, and based on Dr. Leonard Ayres’ “One 
Thousand Commonest Words,” was used to test 
spelling. |The Ayres’ Penmanship Scale was 
used to determine progress in penmanship. 
For progress in reading, the University of Min- 
nesota Reading Tests were used. After the 
tests were made, the results were reduced to a 
percentage basis. It had been previously de- 
termined what percentage of success should be 
attained, with the material used, by a class of 
pupils in each of the first four elementary 
grades. This class as a whole progressed from 
a zero knowledge of “readin’” and “ritin’” at 
the beginning, to an eighty-five per cent., or 
first half of fourth-grade knowledge, in an aver- 
age time of thirty-six hours. It might be in- 
teresting to see how the various individual 
travelers making up the party of seven pro- 
gressed. The Russians were with us longer 
than the others, Chinikos having taken thirty- 
nine hours of work, Stavitsky, thirty-three, and 
Melnickoff, sixty-one. In that time all pro- 
gressed from no knowledge of English to a 
knowledge equivalent to early fourth grade. 
Tony began with third-grade knowledge, stayed 
for only nineteen hours, and reached fourth 
grade. Dominick, beginning with no knowl- 
edge of English, reached fourth grade in thirty- 
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six hours. Stanislas, beginning as did Domi- 
nick, reached fourth grade in thirty-seven 
hours, while the son of ancient Athens reached 
the same goal in twenty-nine hours. 

The class whose results are recorded is small, 
but it must be remembered that this group is 
typical, not of a few students of English, but 
of hundreds, perhaps thousands, who have fol- 
lowed the same course with similar results. 
Variations have been shown, of course, but 
these have been due to variations in previous 
training, in native ability, and in length of 
time given to the work. If the results from 
the hundreds of illiterate foreigners taught in 
our various army hospitals could all be reduced 
to a similar percentage basis, they probably 
would show about the same progress as these 
seven. In the Base Hospital in which this. 
group was located, tests given to several hun- 
dred similar foreigners show about the same in- 
dividual results, and this group of seven was 
taken as typical of the whole, for the sake of 
brevity, because their work was done at the 
same time and under the same teacher, and be- 
cause of the striking similarity in their previous 
schooling and intelligence ratings. 

But, to return to the exploration. What dis- 
coveries have been made? What new havens. 
to be reached or shoals to be avoided can be 
marked on our educational chart? 

First, may it not be asked of the schools if 
there is not a seeming waste of valuable time 
in cO2suming three and one-half to four years 
of the life of the average child in teaching him 
as much of the English language as these illit- 
erate foreigners learned in thirty-six hours? 

Then it must be noted that these men of adult 
age and in spite of the physical handicaps of 
their wounds found the learning of English 
comparatively easy and were able to make re- 
markably rapid progress. Do these facts have 
any bearing on the question of the difficulty of 
English for foreigners, and the age at which 
the learning of a foreign language ceases to be 
possible? 

However, our public schools have already 
been awakened to the need of Americanizing 
our foreign people, and have placed themselves. 
in the forefront of the Americanization move- 
ment. Can the same be said of our other sociaf 
institutions? Do these experiments in methods. 
of teaching foreign-born and other illiterates, 
and the story of the success which the experi- 
ments achieved, have in them any suggestion 
of a more far-reaching social program which 
shall erase the words illiterate and non-Eng- 
lish-speaking from our census records? If so, 
then the trials of the educational drive in the - 
World War and the struggles of the “two R’s” 
in the army will not have been in vain. 


“I pledge myself, as an. American citizen, to use good oral English.” 


—Slogan for “Better English Week.” 
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SOME FIRSTS IN WOMAN’S PROGRESS 


July 10, 1919 


BY JANE A, STEWART 


The first American woman suffragist is said 
to have been Mrs. Margaret Brent of Maryland, 
owner of an extensive estate, who asked for the 
ballot in colonial times. 

The first state in which women voted was 
New Jersey, which in 1807 disfranchised the en- 
franchised women property holders. - 

The first state in the world to give married 
women the right to make a will was Connecti- 
cut. 

The first appearance of women and children 
as factory workers was in 1809, when thirty-five 
were reported as thus employed. 

The first institution in the United States of- 
fering higher education to woman was Troy 
Female Seminary, opened in 1821 by Mrs. Emma 
Willard. 

The first application by women for patents 
was in 1823, when several were recorded for 
small household conveniences. 

The first high school for girls was opened in 
Boston in 1826 “amid a storm of opposition.” 

The first public speakers among women were 
the Grimke sisters of South Carolina, who freed 
their slaves in 1828 and entered the abolition 
campaign; and Frances Wright, who the same 
year began to lecture on “Union of Church and 
State,” all of whom met with extreme persecu- 
tion. 

The first woman’s organization in the world 
was the Female Anti-Slavery Society, formed in 
1833. 

The first co-educational college was Oberlin, 
O., College, admitting girls on the same terms 
as boys. 

The first petition ever prepared by women 
was that of 1835 signed by 800 New York 
women, petitioning Congress for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

The first woman physician was Dr. Harriot K. 
Hunt, who began practising medicine in Boston 
in 1835, although not a graduate of a medical 
school, none then admitting women. 

The first address given by a woman before a 
legislature was that of Ernestine L. Rose be- 
fore the Michigan State Legislature in 1836, 
asking “Votes for Women.” 

The first great American statesman to de- 
clare in favor of political equality for women 
was Abraham Lincoln in 1836. 

The first representative body of women ever 
convened was the “National Female Anti-Slav- 
ery” Convention held in New York city with 
seventy-two delegates present in 1837. 

The first resolution endorsing the public work 
of women came ffom the American Anti-Slav- 
ery Society, composed of both men and women, 
in 1839. | 

The first women in the world to receive col- 
lege degrees were Mary Hosford, Elizabeth S. 
Prall and Caroline M. Rudd, graduates of Ober- 
lin College in 1841. ; 


The first nation in the world to grant married 
women control of their own property was the 
United States, through the state of Maine, 
which led the way in 1844. 

The first woman’s right convention was that 
called in 1848 at Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

The first woman graduate physician was Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell in 1848. 

The first woman graduate of a theological 
school was Antoinette Brown (later Mrs. Black- 
well) in 1850 at Oberlin College. 

The first woman to protest against paying 
taxes was Dr. Harriot K. Hunt of Boston, in 
1852. 

The first woman dress reformer was Amelia 
Bloomer of New York. 

The first merchant to employ a young woman 
clerk in his store was B. F. Hamilton, Saco, Me., 
whose store was for this reason “boycotted” by 
conservative customers. 

The first couple to protest against the in- 
equalities of the law which gave the husband 
control of wife’s personal property and their 
children were Henry B. Blackwell and Lucy 
Stone of Boston, at their marriage in 1855. 

The first woman’s hospital in the world was 
opened in New York city by Marion Sims in 
1857. 

The first organizer of the American Red 
Cross was Clara Barton in 1860. 

The first state- to give school suffrage to 
women was Kansas at its admission in 1861. 

The first appearance of women in Federal em- 
ployment was in 1862, when General Spinner 
appointed seven women clerks in the National 
Treasury, stirring up a storm of protest. 

The first full suffrage state was Wyoming, 
which, at the first session of its legislation in 
1869, granted votes for women. 

The first woman’s prison in the world, offi- 
cered and managed by women, was established 
in 1869. 

The first woman lawyer in modern times was 
Mrs. Belle A. Mansfield, admitted to the Lowa 
bar in 1869. 

The first woman delegate to the American 
Medical Association was Dr. Sarah H. Steven- 
son of Chicago, in 1876. 

The first woman admitted to practice before 
the Supreme Court of the United States was 
Mrs. Belva Lockwood, in 1879. 

The first International Council of Women met 
in Washington, D. C., in 1888. 

The first woman army surgeon was Dr. Anita 
Newcomb McGee, in 1898. 

The first woman state senator was Mrs. Helen 
Ring Robinson of Colorado, in 1912. 

The first woman big city school superintend- 
ent was Mrs. Ella Flagg Young in 1909, and 
Mrs. Young in 1910 became the first woman 
president of the National Education Association. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


FRANK CODY. 

Frank Cody, elected superintendent of De- 
troit, was born in Belleville, Michigan; is forty- 
nine years of age; is a graduate of the State 
Teachers College at Ypsilanti; has been presi- 
dent of the State Board of Education for six 
years and was elected in November by the larg- 
est vote given anyone in the state; organized the 
first evening school in Detroit in 1893 ; was 
superintendent of Delray from 1891 until it was 
annexed to Detroit in 1907, when he became 
principal of the McMillan School, Detroit; in 
1914 he became assistant to Superintendent 
Charles E. Chadsey, and upon Dr. Chadsey’s re- 
tirement became acting superintendent. Mr. 
Cody is active in public affairs in the city and 
state. 

GUY POTTER BENTON. 

Dr. Guy Potter Benton, president of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont for: many years, has been 
one of the most useful overseas men in Young 
Men’s Christian Association leadership for the 
past two years. Dr. Benton has limitless en- 
ergy, intense Christian devotion, and brilliant 
gifts in leadership, and it is no surprise to any- 
one that he could not bring himself to leave 
such fascinating opportunities as that life af- 
forded for the presidential duties of his univer- 
sity; and his resignation followed naturally, 
yes, inevitably. 

We knew “Guy Benton” when he was super- 
intendent at Fort Scott, Kansas, where he is 
still regarded as their great educational in- 
spiration. He went to the State Department 
of Education as Deputy State Superintendent; 
later to a professorship in Baker University; 
thence to the presidency of Upper Iowa Univer- 
sity, where he made a notable record by the up- 
lifting of the university in every way; thence to 
Miami University, Ohio, which made great 
strides; and then to the University of Vermont, 
which he has piloted skillfully through the 
many state educational changes of recent 
years. 


J. STANLEY BROWN. 


J. Stanley Brown, who succeeds Dr. John W. 
Cook as president of the DeKalb State Normal 
School, Illinois, is heralded the world over as 
the distributor of fifteen million hand grenade 
savings banks for school children, a great Peace 
Saving scheme for the promotion of Permanent 
Thrift. Dr. Brown has always been a notable 
promoter of noble enterprizes. He made the 
township high school of Joliet, Illinois, the best 
known enterprise of its kind in the country, 
and was for many years a valuable member of 
the board of trustees of the Permanent Fund 
of the N. E. A. 

ELIZABETH A. ALLEN. 


Miss Elizabeth A. Allen of Hoboken, New 
Jersey, whose death has removed one of the 


most vital educational forces in the state, has 


occupied a unique position in educational af- 
fairs. As principal of a city normal and train- 
ing school she was for many years the chief 
champion of the rank and file of the teachers 
of the state. From the day she entered the 
arena as the leader of the teachers, elementary 
teachers especially, Miss Allen was the great 
dominant force in all educational affairs of the 
state. The state association accepted her 
leadership almost without question. 

We think it not too much to say that the 
rank and file of the teachers regarded her as 
the one educator with the vision, skill, and in- 
tensity that won great privileges for the teach- 
ers of New Jersey in the matter of salaries, 
tenure, and pensions. No other woman in any 


‘state has been for so many years such a domi- 


nant educational force as was Elizabeth A. 
Allen. Her achievements were all the more re- 
markable because she always had the opposi- 
tion of some of the biggest men in the state. 
Nothing ever daunted her, and perhaps her 
greatest triumph was the modifications she se- 
cured from the legislature of 1919 from her 
deathbed. 

It would be inexcusable to close any account 
of the achievement of Elizabeth A. Allen 
without remarking that she never failed to give 
much credit to Arthur Wellesley Milbury, a city 
principal whose devotion to Miss Allen and her 
cause and exceptional mastery of details made 
him an invaluable aid in all of her great pro- 
fessional adventures. 

H. C. MORRISON. 

Dr. Henry C. Morrison, assistant state su- 
perintendent of Connecticut for the past two 
years and previously long-time state superin- 
tendent of New Hampshire, has accepted ap- 
pointment as professor of school administration 
in the Department of Education in the School 
of Education, Chicago University. This car- 
ries with it the superintendency of the labora- 
tory schools of the university. Dr. Morrison 
has long been a highly acceptable lecturer of 
school administration in all parts of the coun- 
try, and has been the summer session lecturer 
of this subject in the School of Education. 

LEE DRIVER. 

Lee Driver, Winchester, Indiana, superinten- 
dent of Randolph County, on the same day this 
season received his earned degree at the State 
University of Indiana, and a master’s degree 
from Earlham College, as a testimonial to his 
great work as county superintendent. This is 
the first time that a county superintendent in 
Indiana has been thus honored by a college of 
the state. Incidentally the day of his two de- 
grees ended with a thousand-dollar raise in sal- 
ary as county superintendent. If any other 
county superintendent. has had a day like this 
we would like to record it. By the by Lee 
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“Driver has the record for consdlidation. He has 


‘closed 127 of the 131 little one-room schools 
‘which he inherited, leaving only four in the 


\county. 


E. R. WHITNEY. 


‘Principal E. R. Whitney, of the Schenectady 
High School for ten years, has been elected su- 
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perintendent of schobls, an honor and reward 
delayed over long. Mr. Whitney has kept the 
school machine in order in more than one crisis. 
He is known far and wide as one of the ablest 
school men of the day, and locally no man has 
been more universally appreciated. The pro- 
motion is not only deserved by him, but it gives 
the city assurance of the best of schools. 


THE THRIFT ALPHABET 


BY MISS GRACE A, TAYLOR 


Teacher of special class in George T. Angell School, Boston 


[Miss Taylor’s article on “Thrift in the Schoolroom” appeared in the Journal of Education for April 24, 1919.] 


One of the children said: “Our alphabet grows 
like the Thrift cards. First we have one. Then 
we have another, and another. And at last we 
have just enough.” Of course he did not add 
that we needed twenty-six letters to complete 
the series instead of the sixteen stamps to fill 
the Thrift card. 

The making of the Thrift alphabet was an ef- 
fort to continue the interest which thrived so 
vigorously during our March Thrift stamp 
work. Three-inch letters were drawn upon the 
upper half of sheets of 6 inches by 9 inches gray 
drawing paper. They were filled in with green 
crayon by the children, who did the most care- 
ful work. The other children, however, were 
immediately interested and wanted to help. 

The idea of the alphabet was to have each let- 
ter stand for some idea or object connected with 
Thrift stamps. We had so often written and 
printed “Great oaks from little acorns grow” 
that the first suggestion was that A should stand 
for acorn. The linking of the letters with vari- 
ous objects spread rapidly and soon a child said 
that F was for Franklin, W was for W. S. S., 
and so on. Of course there were many curious 
associations and apparent misfits that instantly 
brought forth protests. Finally, however, we 
knew just what every letter was to stand for. 

We then proceeded to place upon the lower 
half of each card some appropriate representa- 
tion. Every child in the class made at least 
a part of a card, and was very proud when his 
letter was pinned upon the wall. 

Besides all the material these cards offered for 
arithmetic, spelling, composition, and mechanical 
drawing, the children had their greatest pleas- 
ure in saying the alphabet. If one of them 
thought a boy from the next classroom had not 
seen the alphabet cards, he would call him in, 
and start to read them for him. Usually before 
he had spoken many words, a classmate would 
be heard repeating: “A is for acorn 9 
Sometimes five or six would be saying the let- 
ters and what they. stood for quite oblivious of 
everyone. 


This is what the alphabet stands for in our 
Thrift stamp lore :— 


@| | WSS. 


Jus for QisferQuanteR WwW is for WSR 


A is for acorn. 

B is for bank. 

C is for card. 

D is for dollar. 

E is for earn, 

F is for Franklin. 

G is for gold. 

H is for help. | 

I is for interest. 

J is for junk. 

K is for khaki. 

L is for learn. 

M is for money. 

N is for nickel. 

O is for “Only one and twenty-four.” 
(This line was taken from a Thrift stamp 
song which appeared in a recent periodical.) 

P is for penny. 

QO is for quarter. 

R is for ready. 

S is for stamp. 

T is for Thrift. 

U is for Uncle Sam. 

V is for V (5 V’s will buy one Thrift Stamp). 

W is for W. S. S. 

X is for X (10 tens (X’s) will buy four Thrift 

stamps). 

Y is for you. 

Z is for zero—for those who do nothing. 
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NEW COMMUNITY SERVICE IN CHESTER, PA. 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK WELLER 


Following the sudden armistice came _ the 
danger of selfish reaction. Came also Ameri- 
ca’s clear need that to the ayerage man beneath 
the honored uniform, to industrial workers es- 
pecially and to all the average,felds of average 
communities, there should be applied the new 
methods of community organization, using 
leisure and the play spirit to develop such com- 
munity activities and community relationship 
as war had proven to be essential to efficient 
human life. To the oldest city in the conserva- 
tive state of Pennsylvania in October, 1918, a 
community organizer was sent who was experi- 
enced in War Camp Community Service and in 
the fundamental method and spirit of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. 


Six months of path-finding demonstration, 
from December to June first, have yielded in- 
spiring glimpses of some methods of recon- 
struction and social advance which it is be- 
lieved that America must soon apply generally 
to avoid reaction, disorders and the sad post- 
ponement of that democracy and fraternalism 
for which the hearts of many men are hungry. 

Community singing was inaugurated by the 
employment of an experienced leader, William 
B. Kelsey. Forty-four thousand song sheets 
have been put in use. Neighborhood rallies for 
the “Demobilization of Service Flags” at out- 
door sings spread throughout Chester under the 
community music committees forming in each 
of the city’s wards. Five community music 
committees have been established with 135 local 
members. 


AMERICANIZATION. 


“Chester’s League of Nations,” March 23, 
‘with 3,000 people attending, and 4,000 turned 
away, is said to have been reported in 6,000 
newspapers. Eight foreign-born groups in na- 
tive costumes with their national flags flying 
marched in turn upon the stage, where the 
leader of each group. said to the woman imper- 
sonating Chester: “I bring you some of my peo- 
ple; their Loyalty, Art and Labor.” Chester re- 
plied: “Welcome, Italia; we need your Loyalty, 
Art and Labor.” Passing through the city’s 
gates each group was then received by the 
mayor and other representative citizens. Sub- 
sequently each group presented their national 
anthem and other charactefistic music. More 
than a few foreigners who had felt “sore” over 
public indifference or actual injustice and hun- 
dreds who had felt sadly neglected are now en- 
thusiastic workers of the community—because 
the community has been interpreted to them in 
new acceptable ways. Ten committees com- 
prising 116 men and women, native and foreign- 
born, under the inspiration of Miss Elizabeth 
Burchenal, department director; are promoting 
the better “Americanization” of both foreign 
and native-born. 


COLORED ORGANIZATION. 


Bloody race riots which occurred in Chester 
not very long ago lend the emphasis of contrast 
to the “Colored Organization” Department of 
Community Service under the leadership of 
Mrs. Sarah Collins Fernandis, a colored social 
worker. Three public schools are in use every 
week as Community Service centres where 
neighbors discuss their civic needs and respon- 
sibilities; where they enjoy community sing- 
ing, dramatics, addresses by their returning sol- 
diers and made preparations for the “New Era 
Week,” June 8 to 14, when the colored people of 
Chester, estimated at from twelve to twenty 
thousand, interpreted to their fellow citizens the 
progressive development of America’s colored 


people and their faithful contributions to agri-. 


culture, industry, music, education and commun- 
ity service. Seven large groups of the leading 
colored people, with white leaders co-operating, 
have been organized into working committees 
totaling, 257 members. 


SCHOOL CENTRES. 


Existing properties estimated to have cost the 
people over $700,000 have been redeemed from 
uselessness during evening hours by the devel- 
opment of six Community Service centres in 
public schools and one in a parochial school, 
four centres for whites and three for colored 
people. “Family Gatherings” are held weekly 
in each of the seven centres. Activities include 
community singing, popular talks on timely 
subjects, music, recitations, folk dances, games, 
dramas, English classes for foreigners, commit- 
tee meetings, Belgian and French groups, dis- 
cussions and increasingly that “spontaneous 
combustion” through which the neighbors pre- 
sent their own programs and shape their own 
activities. And still there remains unstated the 
great communal spirit, the manifest good will, 
the co-operation which in some neighborhoods 
has replaced keen deep antagonisms that previ- 
ously divided the people. Three “School Cen- 
tres” committees, with numerous sub-commit- 
tees, include ninety-eight men and women un- 
der the leadership of Miss Anna M. Vaughan, 
formerly a school teacher and a leader in games 
and in work with foreigners’ children. 


ITALIANS. 


An Italian, Frank Casper, has brought unity 
and a new spirit of community service into the 
great colony of six to nine thousand Italians 
who have previously been sadly divided and re- 
tarded by keen antagonisms between Catholics 
and Protestants and by constant suspicion of 
religious propaganda. Community singing — 
Italian songs first leading rapidly to English 
songs, amateur dramatics of convincing power, 
classes in English and-in naturalization, frank 
discussions in many meetings, increasing partici- 
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pation by Italians in all community undertak- 
ings and constant friendly visiting by Mr. Cas- 
per in the homes and shops of his people, have 
constituted the successful department of 
“Italian Organization,” in which two commit- 
tees are at work, comprising forty of the lead- 
ing men and women of this splendid national 
group. 

HOSPITALITY. 

In a community grown from about 40,000 in- 
habitants before the war to some 80,000 to 
90,000 now, with 10,000 to 20,000 additional in 
surrounding boroughs, the “Hospitality” De- 
partment of Community Service is important 
with its friendly slogan: “Here let no one be 
stranger.” Miss Vera A. Laing, the executive, 
engineered four great Advisory Council dinners 
given by ladies of the W. C. T. U., Y. M.C. A,, 
Knights of Columbus and Tall Cedars of Leba- 
non. She organized sixteen parlor conferences, 
a Sunday afternoon musical followed by social 
hospitality in one of the churches, games and 
appropriate entertainment on week-day even- 
ings in several churches, home cooking by vol- 
unteers at the Community Club, the listing of 
750 returned soldiers, sailors and marines, and 
many acts of friendliness for them, invitations 
to lawn fetes and receptions in private homes 
for Community Club members and_ other 
strangers, hospitality for girls employed in lo- 
cal industries, community singing and the serv- 
ing of refreshments to many hundreds of people 
at Chester’s League of Nations reception and 
ball and at the similar supper and social even- 
ing. The hospitality committee includes forty 
of the leading women of Chester and vicinity; 
auxiliary committees are also organized from 
time to time for special undertakings. 

GAMES. 

Of international fame as a runner and track- 
team athlete, Melvin W. Sheppard began in 
April to develop a new department of “Ath- 
letics and Physical Education” with special em- 
phasis upon popular games and outdoor sports. 
On one of the seventy-one available vacant lots 
discovered in old crowded Chester, a Commun- 


ity Recreation Centre has been developed, a | 


game leader for evening hours employed and a 
new twenty-five-dollar box of game equipment 
provided. Among Mr. Sheppard’s early achieve- 
ments was the “Victory Liberty Loan Street 
Run,” May 3, the inauguration of Saturday af- 
ternoon “hikes” open to everyone, and the pub- 
lication of a twenty-page handbook of prac- 
tical instructions for games, exercises and 
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physical education:** A committee of, fourteen 
representative men is in charge of this depart- 
ment with neighborhood committees and other 
auxiliaries still to be formed. 

COMMUNITY CLUBS. 

The pioneer Coffee House or Dry Saloon or 
“Community Club” in the heart of town has 
been inaugurated and sustained by generous 
contributions from local industries, organiza- 
tions and individuals. | Miss Constance Coch- 
rane, a local society leader and an artist, was 
fortunately persuaded to undertake its manage- 
ment. A House Committee representing the 
club members themselves has developed a large 
and growing sense of responsibility; they have 
themselves purchased a $450 player piano, have 
voluntarily inaugurated a system of twenty-five 
cents monthly dues and have given labor and 
leadership, with splendid unselfishness and effi- 
ciency, to the service of their fellows. Club ac- 
tivities include a public canteen serving a good 
plate dinner twice daily, at noon and night, with 
lighter refreshments between times, a game 
room, reading and writing room and modest 
parlor with growing equipment of Victrola, rec- 
ords, books, magazines and attractive lounging 
places where ordinary fellows may smoke and 
spit and enjoy all the free friendly spirit, with- 
out the spirits, of a saloon. On the third floor 
is a lodge room used for parties, games, boxing, 
dancing lessons, entertainments, confidential 
talks on sex hygiene and other health problems 
and for special spreads and receptions. 

To put “Unity” into “Community” is a slogan 
of Community Service for Chester and vicinity. 

More significant than the present size and 
very modest powers of Community Service in 
Chester, is the fact that it has proven to be 
responsive in new ways, acceptably, to funda- 
mental impulses in the hearts of common peo- 
ple. There is a democratic and fraternal signifi- 
cance in all ten departments similar to that 
new spirit of better Americanism which many 
observers felt in Chester’s League of Nations. 
“Social Salvage” is a phrase which has been ap- 
plied. A truer summary is this: That Com- 
munity Service is. uncovering rich hidden 
streams of human power; discovering and co- 
ordinating great groups of worth-while people 
who have previously been unregarded and unen- 
listed; organizing into joyous, helpful commun- 
ity relationships large numbers of men and 
women whom their neighbors are surprised but 
glad to recognize as richly-individual, public- 
spirited, worthy comrades. 


“IT COULDN’T BE DONE” 


BY EDGAR A. GUEST 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he with a chuckle replied 

That “maybe it couldn't,” but he would be one 
Who wouldn't say so till he’d tried. 


And so with the trace of a grin on his face, 
(And if he worried, he hid it,) 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it! 


There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done; 
There are thousands to prophesy failure; 

There are thousands to point out to you, one by seta 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 


But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That “cannot be done”—and you'll do it! 
—Boston Herald. 
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THE WAR AND THE SCHOOL 


f° BY CHARLES C, HUGHES 


Superintendent, Sacramento 


The past two years have been mighty ones, 
fraught with momentous changes. Civilization 
has been at stake; it was weighed and tested 
and for a time trembled in the balance. Man- 
kind has marched at a speed hitherto unknown 
at the drumbeat of terrific cannon, whither we 
have not known. We fought for the principles 
of right and justice to all men, for real democ- 
racy. We had a great purifying motive; the 
grandeur of the motive and the danger to so- 
ciety changed us almost over night. We be- 
came a new people without realizing its mean- 
ing. The difficulties of the present loomed so 
large that we had little time to think of the 
future, 


But peace has come, and with it we must act 
in the present and think of the future. How 
shall we reconstruct society to meet our new 
ideals? How shall we redirect civilization in 
order that the sacrifices made shall not have 
been in vain? We poured into the conflict our 
wealth without stint. Unselfishly we gave our 
time and our money. We gave our youth and 
they sacrificed their lives for the common cause 
of humanity. Nothing in the known history of 
the world has cost so much. It might well be 
said of all human experiences, all social attrib- 
utes, freedom costs the most, and in victory we 
do not complain of the price we paid. 


Had it been possible for the American nation 
to have put the billions poured into this war into 
channels which would have alleviated the suf- 
ferings of her people, built roads and conven- 
iences for their comfort, libraries and colleges 
for their intellectual advancement, community 
centres for their moral and social improvement, 
railways and waterways for industrial progress, 
parks, playgrounds and theatres for their en- 
joyment of leisure, institutions for the care of 
the weak, asylums for the unfortunate, pensions 
for the aged, that we might prove ourselves 
kind to each other, and that we might approach 
more closely the ideal of brotherhood, and above 
all that we might erect public schools and pro- 
vide for their efficient maintenance to insure 
the equality of opportunity and the future of 
democracy, what a wonderful world we might 
have prepared for ourselves and for our chil- 
dren to live in, But freedom, though insepar- 
able in these, is greater and more necessary 
than them all, and we are gladly paying our 
part, and future generations will soon be paying 
without realizing the agony of the days in 
which the debt was contracted. And _ having 
been generous with life and money to maintain 
the principles of true democracy, we should also 
be generous with money and intelligence, and 
be willing to still further sacrifice in order to 
maintain and improve and make more efficient 
society and the educational system which lies at 


the very foundation of democracy and through 
which it is perpetuated. 

The problem of war is not so difficult as the 
problem of peace. As a nation we were unified 
by the war by the magnificent motive to win 
and establish freedom. Peace presents an in- 
tricate problem of turning the successful con- 
clusion into reality, to break down traditional 
jealousies, to become our brother’s keepers, to 
bring the world into one great family on the 
basis of freedom, and this is not only an inter- 
national problem of unity, but an internal prob- 
lem which each nation must solve. Education 
must play an important part. 

The school system can never be the same as 
it was before the war. We thought we were 
traveling rapidly during the last two or three 
decades. Step by step we tried to keep pace 
with social progress. Tradition and conserva- 
tism always loomed large and acted as a barrier 
against progress. We were apt to look at the 
present with disdain and to delve into the past 
for our lessons. Heroic teachers here and 
there, knowing the present, and inspired by 
their insight into the future, grew beyond the 
schoolroom walls and carried the school system 
by their courage and influence a little beyond 
where they were before. And in the meantime 
society itself swelled and swirled and advanced 
with the confusion of a roaring flood, leaving 
education, the foundation of democracy, to catch 
up, faced often by the strenuous opposition of 
ignorance, while education should be the regu- 
lator of advance, the purifier of the social 
stream, the undying principle of progress and 
civilization. 

The war taught us that with all our boasted 
opinion of the great American school system, 
that, after all, we had neither appreciated its 
value nor its place, nor had we emphasized to 
any very great extent the real essentials which 
make for true democracy. We prated that the 
aim was citizenship and preparation for life, 
and then proceeded to turn out, at the extreme, 
intellectual manstrosities, bookish trained, with 
little knowledge of real life, and even with a 
distorted idea of its reality. The war called for 
men and women trained to think logically, 
trained to produce, trained in thrift, trained in 
courage, with high moral standards; trained for 
physical strength, trained in loyalty, in patriot- 
ism, trained in obedience and respect for au- 
thority, imbued with ideals of independence and 
equality, trained for the love of fellowmen, 
recognizing the brotherhood of man and social 
unity. -These are the lessons the schools must 
gain from the war, We incorporated these 
into the curriculum, Before the war many or 
all of them scintillated through the systems 
here and there; now we have the lessons face to 
face and we must meet them squarely.—Report, 
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A DANGER SIGNAL. 


i The American Social Hygiene Association, 
June 21, 1919, 
Mr. A. E. Winship, 

Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir: I assume that you are in general familiar 
with the facts disclosed in so decisive a way by our 
national examination — the draft. Undoubtedly you 
realize; to quote the words of the chairman of a Middle 
Western draft board, “the percentage of venereal dis- 
eases among the ‘flower of the land’ was appalling.” 

Have you, however, visualized just what this statement 
means in cold figures? 

There were 24,234,021 men between eighteen and forty- 
five registered under the Selective Service Act. 

There were 3,208,446 of these men actually examined. 

Based on the cases of actual venereal infection found 
among the 3,208,446 examined, it is a conservative es- 
timate that over 2,600,000 of the total number registered 
would have been found to be more or less actively in- 
fected venereally had all the men registered been given 
physical examinations. That is, more than ten per cent. 
of the total number registered are conservatively es- 
timated to be actively infected. 

Of this 2,600,000 diseased, it is oreliehie that some- 
what less than 500,000 would have been discovered to be 
syphilitic. 

The significance of these figures in terms of national 
efficiency needs no comment; that they reveal a public 
health problem of paramount importance is self-evident. 

Through our official experience during the war, with 
the social problem of venereal diseases, we have become 
convinced that the continuation of the effort to solve this 
problem essentially along the lines so largely developed 
by our government, is not a question permitting of any 
optional or delayed decision on the part of citizens, but 
rather one of the sternest, immediate necessity. | 

W. H. Zinsser. 
— 


OREGON LOG HOUSE. 


Oregon has erected a fitting monument to the impor- 
tant contribution the state has made in the matter of 
ship building, as a factor in hastening the end of the 
World War. The Oregon fir furnished the lumber for 
wooden ships. The monument has taken the form of a 
log house — the largest ever built — 206 feet long, 102 
feet wide, 72 feet high, and artistic in its architecture. 
There are sixty-four pillars, each fifty-four feet in 


height. 
INFLUENZA. 
The influenza germ — responsible for more deaths by 


thousands than occurred in the Great War — has been, 
it is said, discovered by three members of the Allied 
Medical Corps, viz.: Major H. Graeme Gibson, Major 
Bowman and Captain Connors. The discovery cost 
Major Gibson his life, as he fell a victim to the very 
virulent strains of the germ with which he was experi- 
menting. We now wait an anti-toxin which will kill the 
germ, 


JAVAN BRIDGE. 


Would yeu fike to take the contract to build a bridge 
150 feet dong and four feet wide, the same to be strong 
and servicéable, to guarantee the same for a term of years, 
your materials to be simply bamboo and rope made of 
avood fibre, and nothing else? The natives of dye have 
done that very thing, 6 


EVENTS 


~ WINDMILLS. 


Everybody admires a Dutch windmill, but the pro- 
prietors of Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, Cal., have 
“beat the Dutch.” They have erected two windmills of 
enormous size, enormous power and great beauty. The 
four planes of the wheel are forty feet long and seven 
feet wide and serve to pump from the Pacific the water 
for the numerous artificial lakes and also for irrigating 
the park gardens. 


—o—_ 
FASTER AND FASTER 


A destroyer, built for Uncle Sam’s Navy, on her trial 
trip the other day exceeded the specifications by more 
than six knots, attaining the amazing speed of forty-one 
and a fraction knots per hour, equal to more than forty- 
seven miles in sixty minutes. 


—— O——— 


FUR PRICES. 


At the International Fur Exchange sale in St. Louis 
the total sales were nearly $5,000,000. There were 100,- 
000 minks which sold for $750,000; 6,000 otters brought 
$175,000; 8,500 gray foxes, $35,000; 225 wolverine, $3,500 ; 
1,000 silver foxes, $185,000; 118,000 ermine, $235,000; 
1,400 bear, $20,000; 88,000 civets, $65,689; 136 polar bear 
skins, $3,400. 

/ ——o——- 


HYDROPLANE AMBULANCE. 


The latest triumph in the complete mastery of the air 
is a hydroplane ambulance. A wounded soldier from 
the naval station at Rockaway, L. I, was thus carried 
to a hospital in New York City in less than an hour. 
His nurse accompanied him and a landing was easily 
and safely made in the Hudson River and the patient 
quickly transferred to the hospital by a naval tender and 
motor ambulance. 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


The high cost of living has recently received a body 
blow dealt by Dr. C. G. Abbott, assistant secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, who has invented a solar oven 
in which bread is baked and beef roasted. You have 
just to set your oven out in the sun, load up the oven, 
go into the house and in a little while your cooking is 
done as well as any coal or gas heated oven could do it, 
provided, of course, clouds do not shut off the sun’s rays. 


O—— - 


LADY EGLANTINE. 


An interesting study is that of the range of values in 
different individuals of the same class of things. A good 
horse can be bought for $300, but certain race horses 
sell for $50,000. Holsteins range from $75 to $100,000. 


Some dogs are worth $10,000. A copper cent of a cer- 


tain date is almost beyond value, so of rare postoffice 
stamps. And now comes the announcement of 4 100,000- 
dollar hen — viz. Lady Eglantine, who modestly holds 
the world’s record of 314 eggs in a single year. Her 
owner values these rate products of his wonderful hen 
at $60 each, od 


LOCUSTS. 


A professor of Johns Hopkins University the other 
day served a dinner to other scholars made up entirely 
of locust dishes, 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University 


Modern. Language Notes for June has articles on 
“Two Spanish Ballads Translated by Southey” (Erasmo 
Buceta) and several subjects in the field of English, 
besides the usual reviews, correspondence, notes and 
bibliography. (Johns Hopkins Press.) 

Professor Ford’s long and anxiously awaited “Spanish 
Literature” has just been published by Henry Holt & Co. 

“The verb is the soul of speech. Without its aid it 
would be impossible to express a single thought  in- 
telligibly. Too much attention cannot be bestowed upon 
the study of this very important part of speech, which 
is attended with innumerable difficulties.”"—-Ch. Reynal. 

Macmillan has issued interesting little pamphlets de- 
scribing the firm’s publications in French and Spanish, 
respectively. 

Scribner’s have published “Beginners’ Spanish,” a new, 
up-to-date grammar by William Hanssler and C. E. Par- 
menter. 

Hispania for May contains articles on “The Position 
of Spanish in the Curricula of the High Schools,” by 
John D. FitzGerald, and “Some Spanish-American 
Novels,” by E, C. Hills, besides invaluable notes, news, 
bibliographical material, etc., contributed by some of the 
best .scholar-teachers of the country. (1081 Park Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

A new edition of Labiche et Martin’s “La poudre aux 
yeux,” prepared by C. P. Lebon of the English High 
School, Boston, has been published by the Macmillan 
Company. 

Local chapters of the American Association of Teach- 
™ ers of Spanish have been established in San Francisco, 
® Washington, D. C., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Professor Moreno-Lacalle’s “Elementos de Espaiiol” 
S has been published by Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. As 
was to be expected, the work makes thorough use of 
™ phonetics as an aid to language study, the author being 
an authority in Spanish phonetics. 

“Translation requires the abstraction of the thought 
from the concrete form in which it is expressed, in or- 
der to vest it with a new form. Discrimination, both 
between different forms of expression and between vari- 
ous shades of meaning and thought, is constantly needed, 
and no other method of studying the mother tongue is, 
in this respect, equal to this practice of translating from 
a foreign language.”"—A. Lodeman. 

“Por Tierras Mejicanas,” by Dr. Manuel Uribe-Tron- 
coso, an elementary Spanish reader, is the latest pub- 
lication of the World Book Company (New World 
Spanish Series). 

C. K. Jones of the Library of Congress is probably 


the best informed specialist on Latin-Americana in the 


‘izing in Spanish or -Portuguese. 


country, and is well known as a bibliographer of wide 
experience and extensive knowledge. 

The Modern Language Journal for April contains an 
article by R: H. Fife, Jr., on the proposed National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers, with the 
proposed constitution, and an article by Anna Woods 
Ballard on the teaching of French pronunciation by the 
use of phonetic symbols. The May number has an ar- 
ticle on “The Acquisition. of a Vocabulary,” by J. C. 
Weigel, and “Notes on French Pronunciation,” by P. H. 
Churchman. Both issues contain valuable reviews, sug- 
gestions and references, notes and news, etc.. as well 
as the continuation of the “French Course of Study” 
which began several months ago. (Hunter College, 
New York City.) 

The “Bulletin of High Points in the Work of the High 
Schools of New York City” continues to grow in size 
and interest. The May number is forty-eight pages in 
length and contains nine leading articles, besides the 
“high points” which gave the publication its name, notes, 
announcements, reviews, official notices, etc. Superin- 
tendent Ettinger, Dr. Tildsley, Mr. Wilkins, and the 
capable staff of associate editors, as well as the fortunate 
teachers of New York City who receive the Bulletin 
every month, are to be congratulated on an instructive, 
helpful little periodical. 

Miss Anita Thomas of the High School of Commerce, 
New York City, has developed an interesting plan for 
correlating the study of Spanish and stenography. 

Dictation is an essential and vital part of language 
teaching. It cannot be begun too early in the course, 
nor continued too long. . 

The Grammar of the Spanish Academy has been issued 
in a new edition; so has Menéndez Pidal’s “Manual de 
gramatica espafola.” The latest edition of the Academy 
grammar calls the “conditional” (past future) tense the 
“potential mood.” 

Some teachers make fruitful use of advertisements 
from foreign newspapers, ‘especially in classes studying 
commercial correspondence, 

The John C. Winston Company has entered the Jan- 
guage field with a new French grammar by E. B. de 
Sauzé of the Cleveland public schools and promises a new 
Spanish grammar shortly. New Spanish grammars have 
also been published by the Oxford University Press and 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“El Estudiante’ Latino-Americano” is an interesting 
monthly published at Ann Arbor, Mich., primarily for 
Latin-American students, but of value to anyone special- 
It contains articles, 
notes and poetry in both these languages. 


Tbe bour of peace is come! The nations 
From east to west bave beard a cry, 
**Tbrougb all eartb’s blood-red generations 
By bate and slaugbter climbed tbus bigb, 
bere — on this beigbt — still to aspire, 
One only patb remains untrod, 
One patb of love and peace climbs bigber, 
Make.straigbt that bigbway for our God.” 


Roves. 
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STUPIDITY SUBLIME 


The stupidest autocracy we have known in a 
third of a century of educational observation 
has been achieved by the board of education of 
Crawfordsville, Indiana. 

Crawfordsville, of all places in the world! 
The city has occupied a place in the Seats of 
the Mighty in education. It was Washington 
County that Otis E. Hall, as county superin- 
tendent, made nationally famous by being 
placed on more state educational programs than 
had any other county superintendent in the 
United States up to that time. It was Craw- 
fordsville that furnished the state superintend- 
ent this year in L. N. Hines, and it is Crawfords- 
ville that has had a city high school that has 
been among the best in the country when 
judged by leadership in scholarship, by entrance 
of students to colleges, by standing of students 
in college, by athletic honors, and above all in 
high standards of character and behavior, and 
Anna Willson has been the genius and the mas- 
ter of the high school situation. 

Now comes the stupidly comic tragedy. A 
so-called board of education, elected by a pub- 
lic that did not consider such a tragedy possi- 
ble, has “fired” Anna Willson. The students, 
past and present, are up in arms, so is the city, 
so is the county, so is the ‘state, as an article 
in the Educational Forum of this issue indi- 
cates, but there is no recall in Indiana! They 
have made Anna Willson a national heroine. All 
America, will know of her glorious leadership 
of young people as they could never: have 
known of her but for the petty three whose in- 


famy will compensate the public somewhat for . 


their stupidity. 


Everywhere this is woman’s ‘year except at . 


Crawfordsville. a 3 


$100,000 to continue the work; 


and girls. 
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SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY 


‘The United States School Garden Army was 
started for the purpose of having boys and girls 
of towns and cities become producers and thus 
help feed ourselves, our boys overseas and our 
allies. A director was appointed, the country 
divided into regions, over each of which was 
placed a regional and assistant regional di- 
rectors. These directors visited towns and 
cities in their respective regional districts, pre- 
sented the work to state superintendents, gov- 
ernors, clubs, school boards and city superin- 
tendents. The people have heartily endorsed 
school-supervized home gardens, as they saw in 
these a means of vitalizing the work of the 
school by introducing practical work in which 
every child throughout the entire system could 
engage. The children have responded enthusi- 
astically. A million and a half children have 
enrolled in the work. 

That school gardens are 
when supervisors are’ employed 
the results in New Hampshire. In those in- 
stances where the gardens were supervised 
ninety-five per cent. of the gardens were carried 
through while of those not 
forty-five per cent. were carried through. 

Congress is asked for an appropriation of 
the children, 
teachers and parents still need the stimulus that 
only the Federal Government can give. 
gardening affords one of the best means of in- 
stilling good citizenship into the hearts of boys 
and girls. 


more successful 
is shown by 


longing for a home. 

In this time of re-adjustment when weighty 
questions demand the attention of the hour, we 
must not forget to build for the future and 
that our greatest assét is the boys and girls 
whose rights must be considered and whose fu- 
ture must be planned. Just as the personal 
touch of the salesman is needed with his cus- 
tomers, so school boards need the personal 
contact of the director to place the work: into 
their schools. | 


9-0-9 
APPRECIATED APPRECIATION 


We are using in the “Educational. Forum” this 


aveek a personal letter from a school principal 


which is highly gratifying from several points of 
view. First, because it is from a principal. The 
Journal of Education has always tried to empha- 
size the great importance of the school princi- 
pal. He is indispensable in the leadership of 
The superintendent has respon- 
sibility in a large Wway* which makes it impos- 
sible for him to consider. to an appreciable ex- 
tent the direct leadership of boys and girls, and 
the classroom teacher must tone up the children 


individually. much as is.done by the corporal of 


the awkward squad, which makes general lead- 
ership difficult. . 

A principal is ‘indispensable in leading boys 
and girls to “go over the top” in thrift, in good 


supervised only” 


School, 


School gardens implant in the hearts — 
of boys and girls the desire of ownership, the — 
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behavior, in scholastic aspiration, in vocational 

Naturally our personal relationship is much 
more with superintendents and institutions than 
with principals, and the problem of a third of 
a century has been how to make the Journal of 
Education and lecture opportunities better serve 
principals and teachers professionally. Hence 
the great satisfaction of the letter from an ele- 
mentary school principal. | 

Second, because it shows a desire to make our 
red-blooded stipport of the teacher more effec- 
tive. 

We sincerély believe that the time is ripe for 
such an intense rally of the educational forces 
that boards of education will make more effec- 
tive demands upon the public for adequate ap- 
preciation, financial and otherwise, of the public 
school. 


BLACK AND WHITE PEDAGOGY 


When the World War prevented the silk 
manufacturers getting German dyes they were 
forced to create American dyes, and the first 
requisite was to establish standard colors. 

The twenty-one leading dyers were asked to 
send their conception of each color. There 
were twenty-one whites. No two dyers had the 
same conception of white. pate 

There is an artistic printer in New York who 
offers a customer ‘fifty-two distinct blacks from 
which to select the black he desires. 

The woman who merely wants a white rib- 
bon or black dress goods is a mongrel in the 
color world. 

If she tries to match either ribbon or dress 
goods by ordering white or black she will be 
a freak in dress. And yet, pedagogically, we 
have thought a boy of ten or girl of twelve was 
simply a boy of ten or a girl of twelve. There 
are more than twenty-one varieties of boys of 
ten, and more than fifty-two varieties of girls 
of twelve. 

_“How much time do you give to the prepara- 
tion of your lessons for tomorrow?” is often 
asked of a teacher. 

That is comparatively unimportant, but it is 
of the utmost importance to know how much 
thought the teacher gives to understanding 
Tom, Dick and Harry. | 

Why doesn’t Mary understand decimals? 
Why doesn’t John care whether, he spells “until” 
with one or two “I’s”? Why is Jane the clean- 
est, neatest girl m the class and the stupidest 
in history? Why is Susan the brightest girl 
in geography and the most careless as to her 
personal appearance? 

There are twenty-one varieties of minds to 
whom the teacher explains why they invert the 
divisor in division of fractions, and she sat up 
the night before to be in condition to explain it 
to no one of these but to an. imaginary mind. 

To focus the preparation upon the best way 
to explain why they invert the divisor is as 
crude as to order a black hat, a black waist, a 
black skirt, a black collar, a black belt, black 


gloves, black stockings and gét seven varieties 
of black. | 

What she needs to know is: How vital it is 
that Melvina ever knows why; that Peleg will 
never know why no matter how plain she 
thinks she makes it; that Jim will understand 
it when it is being explained, but will forget 
day after tomorrow. | 

The teacher of a subject is a tragedy, a 
teacher of a subject to real boys and girls to 
whom she teaches it is both a genius and a 
master. 

EDUCATION PROGRAM OF LABOR 


This convention urges all state and local 
central bodies to make a committee on edtica- 
tion one of their standing committees, where 
this has not yet been done, and to make vigor- 
ous effort to secure adequate representation of 
organized labor on all boards of education. 

The right of teachers to affiliate with organ- 
ized labor is beyond question, and in that con- 
nection the right of teachers to hold meetings 
in school buildings outside of school hours, for 
the purpose of discussing organization, should 
not be questioned. Boards of education have 
no proprietary right in the schools, but are sim- 
ply trustees for the public, of which the teach- 
ers are a part. ) 

We should secure a more democratic admin- 
istration of our schools, to develop a spirit of 
co-operation, and to gain for the community the 
benefit of the experience and initiative of the 
teaching body. Boards of edtication and super- 
intendents of schools should confer with com- 
mittees representing organizations of the 
teachers’ choice in all cases of controversy be- 
tween school authorities and teachers, and 
should consider and make official public record 
of suggestions dealing with the conduct of the 
schools, submitted by the teachers through 
such committees. . 

Teachers should have tenure of position dur- 
ing efficiency. There should be no dismissals 
without full public hearings before a commis- 
sion on which the teachers are represented. 

They favor a thoroughgoing revision upward 
of the salary schedules of teachers in public 
schools, normal schools and universities, to 
meet the increased cost of livitig. ‘ The liberal, 
ungrudging reorganization afd increase of 
school revenues as the only means of maintain- 
ing and developing the efficiency of our public 
schools. 

Hearty support should be given to the in- 
creasing demand for well-considered methods 
of vocational guidance in our schools. 

In all courses of study, and particularly in in- 
dustrial and educational courses, the privileges 
and obligations of intelligent citizenship must 
be taught vigorously and effectively; and at 
least in all industrial and vocational courses an 
unbiased industrial history must be taught, 
which shall include accurate account of the or- 
ganization of the workers and of the results 
thereof, and shall include a summary of all leg- 
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islation, both state and federal, affeeting the ins 


dustries taught. 

They say the basic language of instruction 
in all schools, both public and private, should 
be the English language, foreign languages to 
be taught only as subjects in the curriculum. 
Adequate facilities for the teaching of English 
to non-English-speaking people should be 
made. 

They favor the establishment of complete 
systems of modern physical education under 
specially trained instructors; the provision 
of ample playground facilities as a_ part 
of the public school system. Continuous 
medical and dental inspection § throughout 
the schools; better enforcement of compulsory 
educational laws, and the universal establish- 
ment of a minimum school-leaving age of six- 
teen years; the extension of a free textbook 
system to the District of Columbia and such 
states and communities as have not adopted it; 
wider use of the school plant, securing increased 
returns to the community through additional 
civic, social, and educational services to both 
adults and children. 

Public forums should be established in every 
school where there is sufficient demand, under 
the direction of the superintendent of schools, 
working in co-operation with advisory commit- 
tees representing the various elements in the 
community. 

The educational interests of the children and 
the future welfare of the state demand a dras- 
tic reduction in the prevailing size of classes. 

In view of the demonstration by war condi- 
tions of the industrial and educational value of 
the metric system, the committee recommends 
that the executive council cause an investiga- 
tion to be made of the advantages of the intro- 
duction of the metric system into this country, 
with a view to determine what further steps, 
such as Congressional action, may be advisable. 

The power of effective self-expression and 
the habits of tolerance and of intellectual fair- 
ness toward opponents cannot be formed with- 
out the discussion of topics that give oppor- 
tunity for their exercise. Therefore, to enable 
the schools to perform one of their chief func- 
tions, preparation for active citizenship, the pu- 
pils should be encouraged to discuss under in- 
telligent supervision current events and_ the 
problems of citizenship. 


STOP THE LEAK 


State. Superintendent F. B. Pearson of Ohio 
is making a state-wide heroic effort to induce 
every eighth grade pupil to enter ‘the high 
school and to continue in the high school until 
he achieves graduation. Only _ thirty-five per 
cent. of the pupils graduating from the eighth 
grade finally complete the work of high school, 
and Superintendent Pearson admits that no 
one knows. what happens to the other sixty- 
five per cent., and says: “If a ship should start 
across with 100 passengers on board and should 
arrive on the other side with only _ thirty-five 
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survivors, there would énsue a rigid investiga- 
tion. If the depressing loss is due to the 
course of study, somebody ought to have the 
wisdom to formulate a better one. If the loss 
is due to the indifference of parents, somebody 
ought to be able to convince them that their 
children could profit by the work of the high 
school.” Superintendent Pearson further says: 
“Tf pupils, teachers and parents could’ be in- 
duced to wear mourning when a pupil drops 
out, we might thus generate public sentiment.” 


STRANGE AND TRAGIC 


A New York City school teacher lost $14,000 
by buying worthless: “stocks” in Boston. A 


school teacher with $14,000 to lose! A Boston 
firm through whom she lost $14,000! Strange 
and terrible times surely. Moral: Teachers 


should learn not to speculate 
suggestions of dealers in stocks and _ Boston 
should clean out all financial scamps. Of 
course these were not Boston men, but appear 
to have thought Boston a good place to do 


in skyscraping 


business of this kind, because New York teach- 


ers and others had faith in the name of Boston. 
Wiolves in sheep’s clothing. 


MORGAN FOR TENNESSEE 


Dean H. A. Morgan's election as president of 
the. State University of Tennessee has never 
been questioned, but ‘until the Board of Re- 
gents actually voted the promotion there was 
an element of possible uncertainty and various 
names were “favorably mentioned.” Dr. Mor- 
gan, as dean of the College of Agriculture, has 
been in close touch with the state and has the 
hearty support of the faculty of the university 
as well as of the educators of the state. 


Ge oe 
A MISUNDERSTOOD EDITORIAL 


In a recent editorial we said that every im- 
portant city would have a Teachers’ Union 
affiliated with the Federation of Labor. Several 
correspondents have interpreted this as saying 
that all teachers will belong to such a union; 
others interpret it as advice to teachers to join 
such a union. There was nothing in our edi- 
torial to justify or even suggest either inter- 
pretation. 

~ 
MEMORIAL TO MISS ALLEN 


The teachers of New Jersey are to raise $25,- 
000 for an appropriate memorial to Miss Eliza- 
beth A. Allen. The state commissioner of edu- 
cation, Calvin N. Kendall, says of her: “Miss 
Allen had for many years been easily the most 
prominent woman teacher in the state.” 


ote 


Dartmouth’s $1,200,000 gifts the Dai year 
put her near the top notch. 


Irritation is never inspiration. 
All great things are simple. 
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THE WEEK REVIEW 


A NEW TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

There has been officially given out in France, 
and published in the French press, the text of a 
treaty under which the United States binds it- 
self to “come immediately” to the aid of France 
“in case of any unprovoked act of aggression 
directed against her by Germany.” The new 
treaty quotes the stipulations concerning the 
fortification of the Rhine and the maintenance 
of armed forces, contained in the Versailles 
Treaty of June 28, 1919, and is to be operative 
“in case these stipulations should not assure im- 
mediately to France appropriate security and 
protection.” The treaty is to be submitted to the 
Council of the Society of Nations, and must be 
recognized by the Council as an engagement in 
conformity with the covenant of the Society. It 
is to be submitted to the French Parliament for 
approval, and to the United States Senate for 
ratification ; atid is not to be binding until a simi- 
lar treaty with Great Britain is ratified. The 
treaty bears the signatures of Premier Clemen- 
ceau and Foreign Minister Pichon, and of Presi- 
dent Wilson and Secretary Lansing. 


A SURPRISE FOR THE SENATE. 


The publication of the text of this treaty, in 
advance of any notification to the Senate, will 
be a surprise to that body. It is, in fact, an un- 
precedented act, for it commits the United States 
to a definite Triple Alliance with Great Britain 
It ap- 
pears that, before leaving France, President 
Wilson explained the American treaty-making 
provisions to the French officials and secured 
assurances that the instrument should not have 
publicity until it had been submitted to the Sen- 
ate; and it is understood that Lloyd George also 
refused to sanction publicity at this juncture. 
It would seem that Premier Clemenceau was so 
anxious to reassure French public sentiment re- 
garding dangers of German aggression that he 
ventured to override both the American and the 
British objections and give the text of the pro- 
posed treaties to the press. 


A NEW QUANDARY. 


The Senate is now in a new quandary. The 
situation presented by the tying up of the Peace 
Treaty with the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions was difficult enough, but now the Senate 
must choose between rejecting the proposed 
Triple Alliance, thereby disappointing France 
and encouraging Germany ; or consenting to the 
waiving of some of the most important of its 
treaty-making functions. The provision of the 
proposed Treaty of Alliance for submitting it to 
the League Council, to determine whether it is 
consistent with the Covenant of the League, is 
a delegation to outside authority of the treaty- 
making power of the government. And so is the 
right given to the League Coyncil to determine 
when the Treaty shall cease to be effective. 


Pretty certainly, some of the President's critics | 


will charge that his act and Seeretary Lansing’s, 


in signing this treaty before the Senate was 
aware of its existence, is not exactly an instance 
of “an open covenant openly arrived at.” 


A UNITED POLAND. 

The treaty which has been signed by Poland 
with the Entente Powers and the United States 
re-establishes Poland as an independent state; 
and it also, as Premier Clemenceau’s letter 
transmitting the treaty points out, imposes upon 
Poland the necessity of protecting racial minori- 
ties against discrimination—a provision espe- 
cially important in view of the non-Polish popu- 
lations included within the territory assigned to 
Poland. Certain clauses of the treaty deal spe- 
cifically with the Jewish citizens of Poland, and 
provide for the maintenance of Jewish schools 
and the protection of the Jews in the observ- 
ance of their Sabbath. The Premier’s letter con- 
veys a cordial welcome to the Polish nation on 
its re-entry into the family of nations — a wel- 
come which will be echoed everywhere outside 
of Germany. 


FIUME AGAIN. 


A despatch from Paris reports that the Coun- 
cil of Five is disappointed because Italy desires 
that all territory taken from Austria be defi- 
nitely disposed of in the Austrian treaty, which 
revives the question of Fiume. It is not clear 
why the Council should have been disappointed, 
for, manifestly, the treaty with Germany had 
nothing to do with the disposition of Austrian 
territory, and it could not have been expected 
that Italy would be willing to let the question 
rest unsettled. The Council of Five must now 
enter upon the discussion of this question, which 
is not of a character to be decided offhand; and, 
after that, the Roumanian boundaries and Bes- 
sarabia and the Bulgarian frontier await de- 
cision, and, after that again, the settlement with 
Turkey. 


THE KAISER TO THE BAR. 
The definite announcement of Premier Lloyd 


George that the Allied Governments intend to 


place the former German Emperor on trial be- 
fore an international tribunal sitting in London 
encourages the hope that such world-wide ruth- 
lessness as was committed and sanctioned by the 
Kaiser need not go unpunished. It is possible 
that the former Crown Prince, Frederick Wil- 
liam, may be arraigned before the same court; 
and similar proceedings are contemplated 
against some of the most cruel and unscrupulous 
of the German commanders. In the case of the 
Kaiser, it is not intended that the proceedtngs 
should lead up to the death penalty, but to ban- 
ishment for life to some remote island, after the 
precedent of Napoleon’s exile to St. Helena. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE. 
The night before the going into effect of na- 


tion-wide prohibition was marked, in most cen- 


Continued on page 55. 
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MAGNA CHARTA OF ‘CHILDHOOD: 


BY WILLIAM L, CHENERY 
[In the New York Times Magazine, May 25, 1919.] 


For the first time in history the children’s 
magna charta is being drafted. At the request 
of the President of the United States, men and 
women from America and from many nations 
associated have been called together to pool 
their experience and their wisdom in this great 
undertaking. 

Under the leadership of Miss Julia Lathrop, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, representatives of six foreign 
nations are consulting with leading American 
authorities in order that statesmen may deal 
rightly with all children. 

Before the war it seemed possible for states- 
men to ignore the existence of children. What 
happened to the millions of young people of 
every great nation was, prior to August, 1914, 
of slight interest to governments.- Before the 
great war, it is perhaps safe to say that no 
cabinet meeting of any great power had at any 
time devoted its full attention to the national 
problems raised by the very existence of chil- 
dren. In that complacent epoch which ended 
less than five years ago, national responsibility 
for children was ignored. 

Every government knows now that such 
neglect is no longer compatible with national 
‘safety either in war or in peace. Military 
mobilization and the great test of industrial 
efficiency during the war revealed weaknesses 
appallingly vast. Neglect, it was perceived, 
was silently doing damage hardly less great 
than enemy invasion. 

In the United States there are probably 35,- 
000,000 children. What principles should gov- 
ern the rearing of all children if the United 
States is to attain a full measure of national 
success? 

First of all, the great consensus of testimony 
is to the effect that in the public interest the 
nation should increasingly strive to assure 
every-child the same degree of health, of whole- 
some upbringing, of education, and of protec- 
tion against harmful employment which the 
most able parents now give their own off- 
spring. The overwhelming burden of opinions 
seems to be that not until every one of the 
35,000,000 children of America is reared as well 
as wise families care for their own can this 
nation be said to have done its duty. 

The welfare of children viewed as future 
citizens of this republic rather than the pros- 
perity of any particular business or even indus- 
try is the true touchstone. No child under 
sixteen should be permitted in any occupation. 
I-xceptions are made only to allow the employ- 
ment of children during vacation periods in 
agriculture and in domestic service. The abso- 
lute prohibition of children in certain danger- 
ous employments is demanded. 

All children between the ages of sevep and 
ei, should be required to attend school 
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for nine months a year either upon full or part 


time. Those children between ‘sixteen and 
eighteen who have completed the eighth grade 
and who are legally employed should be re- 
quired to attend day continuation schools eight 
hours weekly. Those who have not graduated 
from the so-called grammar schools should con- 
tinue full time at school until they are eighteen 
years old. Children should not be permitted to 
go to work until they have been examined by 
public health physicians and found to be physi- 
cally fit for work. 

But the protection of children against the 
known evil of employment which will stunt 
their development as citizens of a self-govern- 
ing republic is only a part of any program 
which plans for the well-being of the nation. 
The greatest of all national losses is that of 
the infancy of the country. Poverty and dis- 
ease, ignorance and neglect, silently accumulate 
losses beside which even the invasions of bar- 
baric hordes seem less horrible, 


— —#- -0-@-e- @-e- 
THE TEST OF COURAGE 


BY WILLIS E. JOHNSON 


To the battle’s front do we need to go 
For the place where our courage is tried? 

There’s a bigger fight just to keep right, 
And for this men have fought and died. 


In the quiet walks of the lowliest life, 
Where the eyes of the world may not see, 
Many a battle is fought and a victr’y wrought 
That’s as great as a triumph can be. 


Can you dare to be kind when wounded sore, 
When deceived by those you thought true? 

Can you dare to be sweet when the sting of defeat 
Is piercing you through and through? 


Can you dare to be faithful in hidden things, 
Which from praise or from blame may be free? 

Can you dare put your will and an artist’s skill 
In your work, howe’er humble it be? 


Can you dare to smile when vexed and worn, 
When everything fails that you trust? 

Can you dare to keep pure and defy the allure ! 
Of the graft and the greed and the lust? 


’Tis a courageous band that is seeking recruits, 
’Tis an army with God in the van; 

And the everyday life gives the biggest of strife, 
And a test of the best that’s in man. 


Chicago, June 20, 1919. 
My dear Dr. Winship: Your editorial in the 
June 12 issue of the Journal of Education on 
“Intensify by Rotation” pleases me very much. 
It is a masterpiece. The pedagogical principles 
which it brings out are away twenty years in 
advanee of the rest of ws, 


With ‘kindest personal regards, I remain 
Yours very sincerely, 
P. G. Halden, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


APPRECIATED APPRECIATION. 


June 11, 1919. 

My dear Dr. Winship: You are doing a wonderful 
piece of work in the interests of education through your 
splendid magazine, the Journal of Education. Superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers, alike, receive much 
light and inspiration from its pages. But nearly every 
time I read it I cannot help saying to myself: “Oh, that 
the taxpayers, the fathers and mothers and members of 
boards of education could only know first hand, and from 
such a reliable source as the Journal of Education, what 
the times are demanding in the education of our youth.” 
I’m sure if they could fully appreciate it all, appropria- 
tions would not be made so grudgingly and so slowly. 
When will the people wake up to the fact that the 
schools are the very foundation — the very roots of this 
grand democracy of ours, and that splendid men and 
women are leaving the profession by the hundreds 
through force of circumstances! As philanthropic and 


as charitable as they may be, they must earn their bread ~ 


and butter, and at least dress as well as the bootblack 
who shines their shoes. 

I would like to second the motion of Frank Crane 
when he said: “We have had five war loans. I would 
like to see one huge peace loan, to guarantee the peace 
and security of this country, a bond issue of twenty 
billion dollars to put the public schools of America 
where they ought to be.” 

I believe the teachers of every community could well 
afford to. contribute to subscriptions to the Journal of 
Education for every member of the board of education. 
They and the people in general are the ones who need 
your “right from the shoulder” talks, and the inspiration 
that comes from reading of the doings of some real live 
school system. How can we reach them? 


PUPILS TESTED ON WAR FACTS. 


Following were the war fact tests given in some of 
the elementary schools of New York City :— 


Tell briefly why Germany started the war. Explain 
why France and England went into the war. Why did 
the United States go into the war? Why did the Ger- 
man navy take little part in the war? When was it le- 
gal for a submarine to sink a ship? 

What do the following dates mean to you: July 28, 
1914; August 4, 1914; May 7, 1915; February 21 to No- 


-vember 3, 1916; May 15 to September 15, 1917. 


Give the dates of the following: When did the United 
States enter the war? When did Italy enter the war? 
When did the revolution in Russia take place? When 
was the great battle which first checked the Germans 
in their march to Paris fought? When did the peace 
conference assemble? 

Give one fact about each of the following: Joffre, 
Foch, Haig, Pershing, Hindenburg, Diaz, Clemenceau, 
Wilson, O’Ryan, Father Duffy? 

What do you associate with the following: Marne, 
Ypres, Somme, Chateau-Thierry, Argonne, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, St. Mihiel, Versailles, Coblenz, Brest? 

What is meant by ace, camouflage, a marine, Croix de 
Guerre, internment, German propaganda, a dirigible, “a 
scrap of paper,” shell shock, the big four. 

In what country were most of the battles fought? In 
what great naval battle were the Germans repulsed? 
What is the armistice? State four of its terms. Write 


two adjectives that would properly describe the appear- 
ance of a French village before the war and two that 
would describe it after the Germans visited it. 

Write five slogans which originated during the war. 


Name five unjustifiable acts of destruction by the Ger- 
mans. 

Where are the armies of the Allies still on duty? 
Name three ways our government raises money for the 
war expenses. Name three modern improvements used 
in this war for the first time. Where is Fiume and why 
is there any dispute about it? Name four organizations 
which gave great aid to our soldiers. 

Name a woman in connection with the war whose 
fame will be lasting and tell why. Who is, and what con- 
nection has Lloyd George with the war? Who is, and 
what comection has Hoover with the war? 
and what connection has Sims with the war? 
great poem of the war and quote a part of it. 


Name a 


MORE OF EVERYTHING FOR EVERYBODY. 


BY GEORGE H. ROBERTS 
New York 

If the workers in each industry set their aim on doing 
just as little work as possible, there will be less of 
everything for everybody. What we want is more of 
everything for everybody. The secret of social advance- 
ment is in increased production. We want thirty bushels 
of wheat to the acre instead of fifteen, seventy-two 
bushels of corn in lowa instead of thirty-six, 300 pounds 
of=btitter fat to a cow instead of about 150, locomotives 
that will draw 100 cars to a train instead of fifty, 
machinery that will make ten yards of cloth where it 
now makes five, and so on all around the circle. 

PRESIDENT WOOLLEY’S ATTITUDE. 

In a letter to Senator Lodge Miss Mary E. Woolley, 
president of Mt. Holyoke College, has pointed out the 
unfortunate result for the Republican party if the ex- 
pected action of the party be carried out in regard to 
the League of Nations. 

Miss Woolley said in part: “As the daughter of a 
man who was chaplain in the Civil War and also in the 
Spanish War, I was literaliy born and bred a Republican, 
and it would be a matter of personal sorrow to me to 
see that party pledge itself to a reactionary policy which 
will not be upheld by the progressive men and women of 
this country. 

“My work brings me in touch with many thousands of 
young people, both men and women, and | know that 
they are overwhelmingly in favor of the League of 
Nations and will not affiliate themselves or continue with 
a party which places itself on record in opposition to the 
new internationalism.”—Boston Record. 


“DOWN WITH THE WIMIN!” 
[From Fort Wayne, Ind., News and Sentinel. |] 

Down in Crawfordsville there has been a wonderful 
high school governed by a wonderful woman, Miss Wiill- 
son. It has grown up about and through ther compelling 
personality and has been something far greater than a 
mere scholastic institution — an institution where great 
moral lessons have been inculcated and an admirable es- 
prit de corps maintained. Although Crawfordsville is a 
city of only 10,000, this high school graduates each year 
about 100 pupils, the great majority of whom enter the 
various colleges of the country. It has been a most re- 
markable school and its success has been due to the tire- 
less devotion of its remarkable principal. 

And now comes the strange and inexplicable part of it. 
In some way, through councilmanic carelessness no 
doubt, a school board has been selected which has re- 
tired Miss Willson — not because of her personality, not 
because of any lack of success, not because of any 
trouble in the school, not because of any administrative 
failure, not because of any failure of the school to pro- 
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gress, not because of any lack of popularity — but, well, 
guess. Because she isn’t a man! That’s the reason 
given by Trustee Walkup, a simian-headed: oaf, in re- 
sponse to the indignant protestation of the whole popu- 
lation. “It’s a man’s job,” this fat boor declares, “and 
we calculate on a man having it. We haven't anything 
against Miss Willson except that she isn’t a man. The 
school’s too big for a woman and we want a man.” 
Great heavens! Can you beat it? Because Miss Will- 
son has built up a great institution by reason of her 
pluck, her perseverance and “her unselfish devotion, a 
puzzle-witted board of trustees concludes that the “job’s 
too big for her” and calmly proceeds to put in a man. 
Small wonder is it that Crawfordsville is seething with 
indignant fury and that parades of protest and mass 
meetings for the expression of indignation are being held. 
‘The trouble with Trustee Walkup and his fellow unfor- 
tunate is that they came into this world about 5,000 years 
too late. They belong back in the dark age of the flint- 
hurling anthropophagi, when men with foreheads sloping 
back upon their shaggy eyebrows, lop-ears, noses that 
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were mere holes in their faces, and protruding tusks, 
looked out from their little swinish eyes on the world 
through their matted hair, hanging in unkempt fells to 
their waists, and snorted disdainfully at woman because 
she lacked the physical strength to combat the sabre- 
toothed tiger, the Irish elk and the hairy rhinoceros. 
Really, times have changed since then, although Trustee 
Walkup does not and cannot sense it. It is no longer the 
period of the cave-man-and his dominancy through brute 
strength. Woman has actually come to be regarded as 
man’s equal. Indeed, were,all men as Trustee Walkup, 
she would no doubt be regarded as vastly his «superior. 
But he, alas, cannot see it. Indeed, it is to be feared 
that an atavic reversion of his type can be reached only 
through the sense of touch. And it is possibly expecting 
too much of a community like Crawfordsville that it 
should lapse and indulge in a tar and feather party. 
However, it is likely that hereafter more care will be 
taken there in the selection of school trustees. An offi- 
cial like Walkup can do much to discredit, disgrace and 
injure a community. 


SEATTLE STUDY SALARIES 


[ Editorial. ] 


So far as we know Superintendent Frank B. 
‘Cooper, Seattle, has made by far the best study 
in salaries that has been attempted. The fol- 
lowing is the questionnaire which he sent with 
a personal note to the superintendents of many 
cities, and because of the personal request and 
the appreciation practically every superintend- 
ent replied. 

Mr. Cooper had but one aim, namely, to get 
a reliable, up-to-date basis for comparing the 
salaries of elementary and high school teachers. 


ANSWERED BY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


(a) To be answered from current practice in your 
school system :— ‘ 

1. What is the usual educational qualification de- 
manded for eligibility to teach in the elementary school 
(e. g. one year normal, one year college, graduate >i 
high school, of a normal, etc.) ? 

In the high school? 

2. What is the usual number of years’ experience de- 
manded for eligibility to teach in the elementary school? 
In the high school? 

3. What is the usual salary paid to the teachers who 
have met the minimum eligibility requirements for teach- 
ing in the elementary school? In the high school? 

4. What is the basis for determining the difference 
‘between the salary paid to the beginning elementary and 
beginning high school teachers? 

5. Are the increases in salary granted to the ele- 
mentary school teachers the same as those granted to 
the high school teachers? What is the basis for deter- 
mining the amount of increase in each case? 

(b) To be answered in terms of your own opinion, 
aside from current practice :— 

1. Evaluate the following reasons for paying high 
school teachers meeting the minimum eligibility require- 
ments a higher salary than elementary school teachers 
meeting similar requirements. Place a cross (X) before 
the items that have little or no value; “1” before the 
item of most importance; “2” before the item of next 
importance, etc. Feel free to add other items, but be 
‘sure to rank all of them. 

Greater expenditure of time and money in meeting the 
high school eligibility requirement. 


Greater teaching burden imposed by high school teach- 
ing. 

Outside activities make greater demand on high school 
teachers’ out-of-school hours. 

Smaller supply of desirable high school teachers avail- 
able. 

Demand for men teachers in high schools 
sequent increase in all high school salaries. 

Traditional practice of paying high school teachers 
more. 

High school selects higher. type of intellectuality. 

Higher standard of living demanded of high school 
teachers. 

2. If the minimum eligibility requirements for teach- 
ing in the elementary and high school were the same, 
would you favor starting at the same salary those of 
both groups, meeting the minimum requirements? Give 
reasons. 

3. If a teacher desiring to teach in the elementary 
school had met the minimum eligibility. requirements for 
teaching in both the elementary school -and the high 
school, should she begin at the bottom of the salary 
scale for elementary school teaching? What provision 
should be made for her educational preparation beyond 
the minimum eligibility requirements for teaching in the 
elementary school? 

4. Should the differential (if there be one) between 
salaries of beginning elementary and beginning high 
school teachers remain constant with corresponding in- 
creases in amount of experience and educational prepara- 
tion? Increase? Decrease? Give reasons. 

STUDY OF TEACHERS’ WORK AND 
RECREATION. 

Please fill out according to the request made and re- 
turn promptly to your principal. Be accurate as pos- 
sible. DO NOT SIGN YOUR NAME. 

1. Indicate your sex. In what grade (or grades) do 
you teach? How many years have you taught in this 
grade? 

2. If teaching in high school, give subjects taught. 

3. Give total number of years you have taught. 
Years in Seattle. 

4. Indicate your educational preparation. Institution: 
High school, normal school, college or university? -Gradu- 
ate? Number years in attendance. 

5. How many different recitations per day do you 
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have? Do you have any vacant periods? Total amount 


of such time. 
6. Do you supervise any school activities outside of 
regular school hours? If so, what? 


7. Estimate in minutes the amount of time which you 
devoted during the last seven days (February .. to Feb- 
bruary ..) to each of the following activities :— 

University or normal extension, work. 

Reading professional literature. 

Preparing to teach the next day’s lesson. 

Looking over pupils’ papers. 

Making out school reports. 

Visiting homes of pupils. 

Attending school meetings. 

Supervising school activities outside regular school 
hours. 

Helping individual pupils after school. 

Exercise for recreation (walking, skating, 
athletics). 

Attending movies, theatres, clubs. 

General reading for recreation. 

Practice in music, painting, art, etc. 

Social games. 

Conversation with friends, social calls, etc. 

‘Correspondence. 

Home duties, gardening, household work, etc. 
' Attending church or other religious activities. 

Gainful occupations (other than school). 

‘Time spent in going to and from school. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON TEACHERS’ INITIAL SAL- 
ARIES AND THE COST OF EDUCATIONAL 
PREPARATION. 


Name of the institution. 

(a) Initial salaries commanded by 
college or university graduates :— 

1. What is the average annual salary (in normal 
years) commanded by a graduate of your institution who 
has had no teaching experience and who is placed in the 
high school? 

2. What is the average annual salary (in normal 
years) commanded by a graduate of your institution 
who has had no teaching experience and who is placed 
in the elementary school? 

3. In your institution do you note any tendency for 
the high school to select as teachers students of a higher 
type of intellectuality than does the elementary school? 


(b) Cost of educational preparation :— 

1. Indicate the amount of money needed under nor- 
mal conditions for a student to live comfortably at 
your institution in each of the following years (include 
fees, books, living, etc.): Freshman year; sophomore 
year; junior year; senior year. 

2. By what per cent. will these amounts be increased on 
account of war conditions? 


This questionnaire is so different from other 


studies that the results must be of incalculable 
value. 


Person answering. 
inexperienced 


FACTS ABOUT STAMMERING THAT A_ TEACHER 
SHOULD KNOW 


BY ERNEST TOMPKINS, M. E. 


If the afflicted child is not allowed to stam- 
mer its normal speech will gradually reassert 
itself. 

Wherever it is, whether at home or at school 
or at play, two ideas should be carried out, 
namely, to restrain the convulsive speech and 
to encourage spontaneous speech. 

Convulsive speech involves any spasmodic 
abnormality, such as exhausting the breath, 
shaking the head, locking the mouth closed or 
open, winking the eyes, etc. 

When the child begins any such action the 
auditor should kindly admonisi it to wait un- 
til it is calm and then speak, or make sign: or 
write or remain silent, but in no case to stam- 
mer. 

Every word correctly spoken is a step toward 
liberty, and every word incorrectly spoken is 
a step toward bondage that is galling beyond 
description. 

There are many means by which the teacher 
May encourage spontaneous speech. They all 
depend on the fact that the child speaks prop- 
erly when it does not fear that it will stam- 
mer. 

Concert speaking and reading are permissi- 
ble and advisable, for stammering does not oc- 
cur then. 

Some stammerers can read aloud without 
difficulty, especially if the . auditors are not 
critical, or not mamerous, or are a little dis- 
tance away. It is an interesting psychological 


study to discover under what conditions the 
stammerer is able to read aloud freely. If no 
such conditions can be found he should be ex- 
cused from individual reading aloud, for his 
speech will be in danger of permanent impair- 
ment if it is insisted on. 

Required oral recitation for the stammerer 
is the principal factor in the perpetuation of 
the disorder. The stammerer should be given 
to understand clearly that he is absolutely free 
of speech responsibility. He should be allowed 
to sit in class with confidence that he will not 
be called upon to recite orally. In formal 
classes he may write on paper or on _ the 
board; but in the primary grades he may 
have the privilege of speaking when he knows 
the answer and feels able. The thought that 
he knows what the others do not will generally 
displace the fear of stammering, and he _ is 
likely to express that knowledge readily. 

No school regulation can properly be en- 
forced against this -suppression of stammering. 
The disorder is contagious and it is only 
through most reprehensible negligence that all 
school children are exposed to it in the way 


which is almost sure to transmit it. Its sup- 
pression prevents its transmission, and no 
other means is so _ satisfactory. Moreover, 
justice and humanity should’ overrule any 


regulation; it is an infringement of both to 
make a teacher contribute to the permanent 
impairment of a child’s faculty. 
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BOOK 


THE TEACHING OF SPELLING. By Willard F. 
Tidyman, Ph.D., State Normal School for Women, 
Farmville, Virginia. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company. Kraft paper. xi+176 pp. 
Price, 99 cents. : 
The troubles of spelling in writing are always with 

us and are liable to be with our children’s children. 
More experts have tried to save chronic bad spellers from 
humiliation. Colonel Francis W. Parker insisted that 
he could do it by having a bonfire of all spelling books, 
but it was not wholly successful. Dr. Leonard P. Ayres 
made the most heroic effort ever, but it was not an entire 
success, and since then Dr. William E. Chancellor, Edith 
A. Winship and many others have added to the sum of 
human knowledge on how not to misspell words, but 
none or all of them have been wholly successful, and 
now the Farmville, Virginia, State Normal School has 
shunted two of its experts on the track of educational 
efficiency in teaching spelling. 

Their handbook for teachers evaluates and brings into 
proper relationship all studies of the pedagogics of spell- 
ing that have been made to date. It presents the find- 
ings in their relation to the teacher’s practical problems. 
The book brings together from all sources the facts that 
are relevant to the teaching of spelling. It deals with 
every angle of the subject. The amount of literature 
resulting from spelling investigations has become very 
large. ft is not only unwieldy in appropriation, but scat- 
tered through the mass of educational publications. The 
rank and file of superintendents, principals and teachers 
have been unable to obtain all of this material or to 
assimilate it when obtained. “The Teaching of Spell- 
ing” is the last book published on this subject. It takes 
into account all important investigations in spelling 
which have been made up to this time. The classified 
bibliography is an excellent guide for teachers and others 
who are interested in obtaining the latest information on 
all aspects of the teaching of spelling. 


WAR VERSE. Edited by Frank Foxcroft. New York: 
— Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 375 pp. — Price, 
Think of it! Seven editions of a volume of verse in 

a few short months, and it is not the only volume of 

War Verse, though we do think it is the best. The 

seventh edition adds forty British poems, which had not 

reached America when the first edition went to press. We 
can do no better for this new edition than to print a bit 
of verse by H. M. Bielby 


THE SIMPLE TRIBUTE. 


I bought a little book of verse today— 

“War Verse” ‘twas named—and, ah! could I but say 
The crowding thought that came and here held sway, 
And shook my soul with surging, selfless love— 
Love for these unknown dead! 


Yea, filled my heart with thankfulness and praise 
For those whose fearless, white, young soul had fled, 
And left a heritage with us, in life’s strange maze— 
Courage to carry on, achieve, and greatly dare; 
Knowing those glorious Dead still live—and care! 


WHAT EVERY AMERICAN SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT THE WAR. A Symposium of the Lead- 
ers in All Branches of War Activity. A 
Series of Studies by the Greatest Author- 
ities of Europe and America Covering Every Aspect 
of the Great Struggle, Delivered at the National Con- 
ference of American Lecturers, April, 1918. Edited 
by Montaville Flowers. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. Cloth. 370 pp. Price, $2, net. 

Nowhere else is it possible to find in one volume so 
much that is so informing, interesting and inspiring as 
to the War, Its Cause and Calamities as in “What Every 
American Should Know About the War.” 

The volume is, in a sense, a training camp for the 
minds of all patriotic American men and women, a 
forum to equip them for the new duties and emergencies 
of the hour. It brings the reader to a conference, repre- 
senting all fields of war knowledge, met at the seat of 
our government to study the great conflict — a confer- 
ence whose purpose was to bring into review the vast 
complex of facts and activities which have been devel- 
oped by the world struggle. Some of the notable con- 
tributors to the svmposium are: Lord Reading, André 
Tardieu, Samuel Gompers, William English Walling, 
Herbert C. Hoover, Hon. William C. Redfield, Hon. 
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Philander P. Claxton, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, John 
W._ Davis. 

The conception was that of Montaville Flowers, of the 
International Lyceum Association, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, who secured three pledges of $100 each; seventy- 
two of $50 each; five of $25; fifty-six of $10, and from 
others $100 total. It was evident that Mr. Flowers 
could have had limitless funds for so noble a cause, 
Nearly two hundred lecturers and other patriotic speak- 
ers were in attendance as delegates to the National Con- 
ference of American Lecturers whose addresses make 
this invaluable book. 


A SMILE A MINUTE. By H. C. Witwer. Illustrated 
from drawings by F. R. Gruger and Arthur W. Brown, 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. 378 pp. Price, 
This is a catchy title and the book is starting something 

new in language, more than slang, more than bad Eng- 

lish, and yet nothing of the Mrs. Partington, Josh 

Billings, Dooley style, but a creation which some of us 

will have to get used to before we smile every minute, 

We realize that there are a lot of smiles in it because 

it touches up and touches off a greater variety of experi- 

ences than has been corralled in 378 pages, doing things 
in the army, getting out of the army, and doing innumer- 
able things in all sorts of ways in American cities. 


FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS. By J. A. Bexell, 
Oregon Agricultural College. Thrift Textbook, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. Price, 
68 cents, net. 

This is a book that inspires thrift by making thrift 
contagious and thriftlessness abhorrent. 

This book tells in simple, concrete fashion the things 
boys and girls should know. Honesty and its results, in- 
dustry, promptness, courtesy, loyalty and their signi- 
ficance in the making of a substantial career—all the 
characteristics that enter into success in life are clearly 
set forth. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY FROM WASHINGTON 
TO WILSON. ADDRESSES AND _ STATE 
PAPERS. Edited with an Introduction by Jeha H. 
Finley, and a Preface and Notes by James Sullivan. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 339:pp. 
4% by 6 inches. Price, 32 cents. 

Here are thirty-six of the memorable public papers 
from Washington’s “Farewell Address” to Woodrow 
Wilson’s “Necessity for a League of Nations”; one by 
Washington; one by Webster; eight by Lincoln; one by 
Roosevelt; twenty-six by Wilson. This preponderance 
of Wilson's oratory is justified by the fact that it is 
really a grouping of his war papers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Practical Exercises in English.” By Roy Davis, 
Price, 52c.—‘“‘Higher Arithmetic.” By George Went- 
worth and David Eugene Smith. Price, $1. Boston, 
New York: Ginn & Co. 

“Robert Burns.” By Edward Winslow Gilliam. Price. 
$1.25. Boston: The Cornhill Company. 

“Introduction to Economics.” By John Roscoe Turner, 
Ph.D. Price, $2.50. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

“Psychology of the Normal and Subnormal.” By 
ry H. Goddard. Price, $5. New York: Dodd, Mead 
< Co. 

“Vocational Agricultural Education.” By R. W. Stim- 
son. Price, $2.50.—‘“The Realities of Modern Science.” 
By John Mills. Price, $2.50. “American Democracy: 
Washington to Wilson. Addresses and State Papers.” 
Edited by John H. Finley. Price, 32c.—“What the War 
Teaches About Education.” By Ernest Carroll Moore. 
Price, $1.20.—“Modern Elementary School Practice.” 
By George E. Freeland. Price, $1.50.—‘‘Prue and I.” 
By George W. Curtjs. Price, 32¢c.—‘*La Poudre aux 
Yeux.” By LaBiche et Martin. Price, 48c. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“Education and Citizenship and Other Papers.” By 
Edward Kidder Graham. Price. $1.50.—‘“The Hen at 
Work.” By Ernest Cobb. Price, $1.50. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 

“Junior High School Mathematics.” Book 2. By E. 
e. Taylor and Fiske Allen. New York: Henry Holt & 
o. 


“A Smile a Minute.” By H. C. Witwer. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


Oculists and Physicians 
HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’se 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Freee MURINE EY 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. 
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Living Literature Series 


As the title implies, the aim of these books 
is to offer in attractive form and at a moder- 
ate price, some of the vital literature in Eng- 
lish, with special emphasis upon the modern 
and contemporary. The hackneyed numbers 
of the school list will be avoided. The general 
editor of the Series is Dr. Richard Burton, 
long time head of the English department at 
the University of Minnesota, member of The 
National Institute, aud known as _ lecturer, 
teacher, and writer. He will himself edit as one 
of the earliest numbers, Stevenson’s master- 
piece, “The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. 
Hyde.” Each book will have an introduction 
by one who is both scholar and critic of repu- 
tation. As an earnest of the statement, Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews will introduce a 
volume of the selected writings of Huxley; 
Professor William Lyon Phelps will edit 
Sheridan’s brilliant play, “The Rivals,” and 
Professor A. B. Hart of Harvard, a collection 
of the letters and addresses of Lincoln. Dr. 
Leon H. Vincent will have charge of Dickens’ 
“Barnaby Rudge,” which has not hitherto re- 
ceived like attention. 

The notes will be few and atmaspheric 
rather than petty and pedantic. The aim is to 
place in the hands of students enjoyable ex- 
amples of vital, modern literature, the reading 
of which will make for pleasure as well as 
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Brain-Fag and 


Mental ain 


come frequently from lack of health-givin 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. A 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


profit. 


Place your order now “or sample copies 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 


San Francisco 
A-48 F.18 


in sees of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated and depleted elements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions em anyone connected with 
gehools or school events in any 

ef the country. Items of more an 
fecal interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 

on. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER. 

4-8: Colorado Education Association. 
President, J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building. Denver. Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 

4-7: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

6-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 

24-26: National Council of Teachers 


of English, Boston. President, 
Joseph M. Thomas, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, inn. 


Secretary-Treasurer, James F. 
Hosic, 506 West 69th Street, Chi- 
cago. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 


ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 


Wilson, Jasper. 


IDAHO. 
POCATELLO. The city voted 
the bond issue about four to one. 
We have never known anyone to 
utilize all community forces more 
skillfully than did Superintendent 
Walter R. Siders in this case. 


ILLINOIS. 


CARLINVILLE. The board of 
education has adjusted salaries of all 


teachers for another year. The range 
is now from $67.50 to $110 for gram- 
mar teachers. 


CHICAGO. Charles E. Chadsey’s 
fight for reinstatement as superintend- 
ent of schools, and the fight of the 
three other ousted school officials for 
their former positions, will be re- 
newed with Attorney Clarence Dar- 
row added to their legal talent. Five 
quo warranto petitions will be filed 
with State’s Attorney Hoyne. 

The petitions are scheduled to go to 
the Superior Court soon after being 
presented to Mr. Hoyne, and, accord- 
ing to Attorney Darrow, they will re- 
sult in the reinstatement of the ousted 
officers. Mr. Darrow was one of three 
attorneys on the citizens’ commission 
of nine which recommended the elec- 
tion of Dr. Chadsey to the superin- 
tendency. 

In a statemert he points out that the 
new school law passed in 1917 pro- 
vided that the superintendent, at- 
torney and business manager should 
be elected for terms of four years each 
and could not be removed from office 
except upon trial brought upon written 
charges and thirty days’ notice. He 
says that Chadsey has been elected ac- 
cording to the law, but removed in 
violation of it. 

“No subsequent board, whether le- 
gal or illegal, had the right to oust 
them,” Darrow continued, “except as 
provided by the statute. I have no 
doubt that on quo warranto or other 
proper proceedings they will be de- 
clared duly elected and appointed offi- 
cers for the terms of four years.” 

Meanwhile Dr. Chadsey has been 
engaged by the University of Chicago 
for the summer term. He will lecture 
on “The Board of Education, the 
Superintendent and Principal,” dis- 


cussing their related powers and du- 
ties. 

Superintendent Mortenson’s $7,000,- 
000 high school and elementary school 
building program has been endorsed 
by the committee on buildings and 
grounds of the board of education, 
which concurred with the superintend- 
ent’s recommendations for the erection 
of one new high school, six elementary 
schools and several additions to build- 
ings already constructed. 

James Edward Welsh, principal of 
the Garfield School, who died recently, 
was born at Rochester, N. Y., January 
12, 1857; was graduated from high 
school at Dubuque, Ia., in June, 1875, 
He was principal of elementary 
schools in Dubuque twenty-three years, 
1881 to 1904. He was elected principal 
of Colman School, Chicago, in June, 
1904, and was transferred in October, 
1905, to the Garfield School, where he 
has since been principal. 


QUINCY. All teachers of the 
Quincy schools will receive a mini- 
mum salary of $800 a year, according 
to action taken by the board of edu- 
cation, and all teachers receiving 
more than $800 a year are given a flat 
increase of $100, which includes prin- 
cipals, supervisors, teachers in the 
high school, etc. Teachers who re- 
ceive $750 a year will get $850. 


SPRINGFIELD. State Superin- 
tendent Francis G. Blair has prepared 
an educational: exhibit filling one rail- 
road car which will be on a. special 
train, leaving Vladivostok for a 
tour through all Siberia. Every state- 
ment will be translated into Russian. 

Increases in teachers’ salaries 
ranging from $200 to $300 a year 
have been unanimously voted by the 
board of education. 
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“STABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD, 


PURCHASE HALF AS MANY BOOKS 


By Doubling the Lives of those Now in Use 


USE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
WHY PREACH THRIFT 


AND PRACTICE WASTE? 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


LEXINGTON. At a special meet- 
ing of the townspeople of Lexington 
it was unanimously voted to au- 
thorize the selectmen to take by 
eminent domain a lot of land nearly 
two acres square for the site of a 
new schoolhouse. An appropriation 
of $1,250 was voted for the pur- 
chasing of the property. An appro- 
priation of $70,000 was also voted to 
cover construction costs. 


MICHIGAN. 

The State University is to have a 
$300,000 building for the specific 
training of high school teachers. 
One of the fraternity houses is a 
club house for students at the sum- 
mer session. 

BIRMINGHAM. In connection 
with the schools is the Bloomfield 
Canning Centre, which last year 
canned 6,000 jars of fruit and vege- 
tables which they sold for $1,184.59. 
This resulted from an address before 
the Countryside Improvement Asso- 
ciation by George E. Farrell, then 
national director of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club work of the United States. 


CONSTANTINE. George W. In- 
gersoll has been elected superintendent 
here to succeed R. C. Shellenberger, 
who will teach mathematics in Pon- 
tiac High School. 

DETROIT. The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of 
the Schoolmen’s Club: President, Ar- 
thur Lederle; vice-president, Harry 
M. Keal; secretary, Oliver S. Smith; 
treasurer, E. J. Gunn. Ex-Superin- 
— Chadsey was a guest of the 
club. 

Acting Superintendent Frank Cody 
was appointed to a national commit- 
tee of seven which formulated the 
Americanization program of the 
United States at a recent conference 
in Washington, under the direction of 
the Bureau of Education. 

The Detroit and Wayne County 
schools secured 24,000 individual sub- 
scriptions and $3,675,600 in-the recent 
Victory Loan campaign. In the five 
loan sales the schools produced a total 


of $18,914,600. 


A uniform system of internal high 
school accounting has been adopted 
and installed. 

The Hospital Association of the 
Teachers of the Public Schools of 


Detroit has a membership of 2,665, 
each of whom pays one dollar annual 
dues. Benefits amounting to about 
$3,200 were paid up to June 1. 

William A. Morse, principal of 
Western High School for sixteen 
vears, has resigned and will retire 
from service at the close of the school 
year. He will be succeeded by Ivan 
E. Chapman, assistant principal of 
Northwestern High School. 

The fifth annual field day of the 
elementary and junior high schools 
was a success in every respect. 10,000 
pupils and their teachers spent the day 
on Belle Isle. There were 6,524 en- 
tries in the athletic events. In the 
100-vard dash seventy heats were run. 

PORT HURON. Port Huron 
schools will adopt the vocational 
training plan with actual shop prac- 
tice. Factory managers have signed 
up for eighty-four boys. 

THE SAGINAWS. If the voters 
approve East and West Saginaw 
will have one school system _here- 
after, but each “side,” voting sepa- 
rately, must approve of consolida- 
tion. 


NEBRASKA, 


LINCOLN. The bond issue _ for 
$2,000,000 was voted three to one. 
Superintendent Jesse H. Newton not 
only has the confidence of the peo- 
ple, but the skill to make use of that 
confidence for the good of the peo- 


ple. 


NEW JERSEY. 


JERSEY CITY. The teachers here 
formed a union that will be identified 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. They started with sixty 
members. 


NEWARK. The New Jersey State 
Normal School at Newark opened its 
doors September 16, 1913, with an en- 
rollment of over 400 students. Four 
years after its establishment nearly 
1,000 students were enrolled. At the 


end of June of this year the total 
number of graduates will be nearly 
2,000. The building is one of the finest 
types of normal school buildings in the 
country. It has been called the “Sup 
Shine” school bv United States Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen, formerly presi- 
dent of the state board of education, 
on account of the fine spirit existing 
among the faculty and students. The 
graduates of fifty high schools are 
within easy commuting distance, with 
excellent transportation facilities. The 
value of this institution to the state 
has been proved by the action of the 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S taTE NORMAL SCHOO, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduea: 
tional. Prepares teachers for th¢ 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school, 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Sehools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


TEACHERS 


Enjoy clear heads and cool climate 
while you attend Summer School] at 


Colorado State TeachersCollege 


GREELEY 

Largest and strongest Summer 
School between Chicago and Pacific 
Coast. 

Well chosen faculty of 100 people. 
lecturers of National reputation. 
Beautiful Campus, spacious build- 
ings, great library of 50,000 vol- 
umes. 

Varied Courses. 
profession of teaching. 

Credits given for satisfactory 
work done in other schools. 

Delightful week-end trips to the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, at 
actual cost. 

THE SUMMER QUARTER, 1919 


First Half begins June 16. 

Second Half begins July 21 — 
closes August 22. 

Summer School Bulletin for the 


asking. 
J. G. CRABBE, President. 


Prepares for 


M. JAQUES 


Principal of the Institut Jaques-Dalcroze, Geneva, Switzerland, 
intends to visit the United States early in 1920, accompanied by a party of students. En- 
gagements from Educational and Musical Institutions for 1 ecture-Demonstrations of 
*“urythmics are now being booked. Inquiries should be addressed to: 


“DALCROZE 


The New York School of Dalcroze Eurythmics, 9 East 59th Street, New York 
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Just off the press 


| MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRACTICE, by Professor George E. Freeland 
of the University of Washington, 


Teachers’ Books 


| Shows how successful teachers get results. ‘tt is a presentation of 
| the concrete things which real teachers have done to achieve 
success—better pupils and consequent recognition for them- 
| selves. Among the factors of success have been the follow- 
| ing, each of which is worked out in detail: 

| 1. Greater soqialization of education. 

| 2. Modern methods employing the Problem, the Project, 
| Motives, Interest. 

| 3. The use of methods which foster health. 

| 4, Recognition of what is vital in a crowded curriculum, 
| 5, Improved methods of reaching the individual. Post- 
paid, $1.5v. 

| SOCIALIZING THE THREE R’S, by Ruth Mary Weeks, teacher and lecturer on 
social problems, Kansas City, Mo., 


‘presents to elementary teachers, with all the charm of a delight- 
| fully written essay, definite suggestions for making the cur- 
| riculum a better instrument for social service. 

| Written under the stress of War conditions, this book anticipates all 
| that is best in “reconstruction” educational ideals. 
} 


The author seeks to remove, by improved educational methods, the 

ultimate causes of such conditions as those which have since 

1914 endangered the welfare of all mankind; «at once a 

thinker, educator, and essayist—and the mouthpiece of a 

new educational philosophy—she cannot fail to fascinate 
every reader. Postpaid, $1.12. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION BY HOME PROJECTS, by 
Rufus W. Stimson, State Supervisor of Vocational Agricultural Education 
in Massachusetts, 


will at once be recognized as indispensable to all educational and 
agricultural administrators and to all teachers of agriculture. 
Let some of the chapter-headings speak for themselves: 


Project Study versus Subject Study 
Vegetable Growing Project Study—Illustrative Outlines 


Suggestions to Supervisors, Superintendents and 
Directors 


Suggestions to Vocational Agricultural Instructors 


The 307 photographs, with their legends, form a continuous and 
illuminating story. Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON ~ DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MANDS ESUSATORS? 104 Steet, Boston 
EXCHANGE Paying For,” free. 

‘Governor, the appropriation commit- bison, first president of the Alle- 
tee, members of the legislature, the gheny Teachers’ Association, ap- 
State Board of Education and the pointed a similar committee to that 


Newark Board of Education. The state 


- “has now appropriated half a million 


dollars to make it in the fullest sense 
a state normal school. 

The Newark Normal School’s war 
activities are worthy of all praise: 
$310,500 worth of bonds bought and 
sold by faculty and. students; $1,300 
contributed to the Red Cross; $2,418 
contributed to the United War Drive; 


- $375 for various relief organizations; 


$100 New Jersey Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Memorial Fund. 

TRENTON. Zenos E. Scott, as- 
sistant state superintendent of New 
Jersey, is elected city superintendeat 
to succeed Ebenezer Mackey, who re- 
signed some time ago to secure 
needed relief from public cares. 

OHIO. 


Financially the schools of some 


“Ohio cities are in a bad way, but the 


legislature has tried to find a remedy, 
but the law may have to run some 
political gauntlets yet. 

WOOSTER. Dr. Charles Frederick 
Wishart of Chicago, pastor Sf the 
Second Presbyterian Church and 
president of the General Education 
Board of the Presbyterian Church, 
has been elected to succeed President 
J. Campbell White of Wooster Uni- 
versity. ‘ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURGH. Appropriation by the 
legislature of thé necessary money to 
pay pensions to public school teach- 
ers brings to a victorious close a 
campaign that has been carried on in 
this city fifteen years. The move- 
ment to obtain pensions for Pittsburgh 
teachers originated on May 16, 1904. 


-when Mtss Clarissa A. Moffitt, first 


president of the Pittsburgh Teachers’ 
Association, appointed a committee 
of five to procure information. on 
this subject from other cities. In 
November, 1904, Miss Mary C. Har- 


in Pittsburgh. Miss Clara M. Mueller 
and Miss Mary P. Lang were the 
leading spirits of this committee, as 
was Miss Moffitt of the campaign in 
Pittsburgh before the consolidation of 
the two.cities, and they have carried 
their work down to the present. 

In both cities the principals were 
invited to join with the teachers and 
this invitation resulted in a joint an- 
nuity committee in Allegheny in No- 
vember, 1905, and a similar commit- 
tee in Pittsburgh the following May. 
In June, 1906, these two committees 
united and formed a general retire- 
ment committee, of which Miss Muel- 
ler and Miss Lang were members. 
Following an investigation of the 
pension subject throughout the state, 
a meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held on July 4, at 
which a pension law was drafted. 
Miss Moffitt was chairman and Miss 
Mueller secretary of a committee ap- 
pointed to arrange for a convention 
at Harrisburg the following October 
to discuss pension legislation. This 
convention formed a permanent or- 
ganization with C. H. Garwood as 
state chairman and Miss Mueller as 
state secretary. A_ special commit- 
tee was appointed to draft the desired 
legislation. 

Miss Lang, chairman of the retire- 
ment committee of the Pittsburgh 
Teachers’ Association, is vice-presi- 
dent of the State Teachers’ League, 
represented this city on the retire- 
ment committee of the league and 
was one of the framers of the pres- 
ent retirement law. It was through 
her insistence and persistence, Pitts- 
burgh teachers assert, that the age for 
retirement was lowered from sixty- 
five years to sixty-two. She has con- 
sidered the pension question her life 
work and worked incessantly for the 
bill passed two years ago and ‘ the 
present appropriation to make the 
bill effective. No less active were 
Miss Mueller and Miss Moffitt. 


Dear Mr. Hobson: 
“ARLO” in developing the habit 


ARLO 
for 5th or 4th grades, 
38 cents 


By BertHa B, anv Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


THE ARLO PLAN OF INTERPRETIVE READING 


From a teacher in Palmer, Mass., in answer to a query from her 

superintendent as to the success of “ARLO” :— 

During my fifteen years of teaching primary 

reading I have never had the privileges of using a book which equals 

of absorbing rapidly 

thoughts from the printed page, and of expressing them clearly. 
Yours truly, 


the essential 


Susan M. Ballou. 
CLEMATIS 
for 4th or 3rd grades, 
42 cents 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


This state has a new law providing 
for the compulsory attendance of 
persons between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one years, inclusive, who 
do not speak, read and write the 
English language until they have 
reached the educational status equiva- 
lent to the fifth grade of the public 
schools. The bill establishes and 
maintains evening school classes and 
makes the state sheriff ex officio tru- 
ant officer. The pupils for whom 
this legislation was created are to at- 
tend school for at least eight hours 


‘ each week during the entire time that 


such classes shall be in session within 
five miles of their residences, 
Determination as to the persons who 
are subject to these provisions is to 
be made by the county superintend- 
ent of schools or some other author- 
ized person. A fine is to be inflicted 
for violation of the law. 


WASHINGTON. 


State Superintendent 
Corliss Preston is on the 
Republican Committee, 
the women of the state. 


Josephine 
National 
representing 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. The grade teach- 
ers’ maximum is to be $1,500. Super- 
intendent M. C. Potter's salary goes 
from $7,500 to $9,000. 

KENOSHA. By a unanimous vote 
the teachers have a raise of twenty 
per cent. It comes in this way. They 
are to draw the present monthly sal- 
ary twelve times in the year instead 
of ten. 


The American Review of Reviews 
for July contains Frank A. Van- 
derlip’s impressions of the European 
situation as gathered on his recent 
visit to England, France, Belgium 
and Spain. A character sketch of 
Mr. Vanderlip is contributed by his 
friend and associate of many years’ 
standing, George FE. Roberts, of 
the National City Bank; from the 
presidency of which Mr. Vanderlip 
has recently retired. 

Frank H. Simonds makes a 
divergence from his series of articles 
on the Peace Conference to sum up 
his five months’ observations in 
France. His tribute to the American 
is especially forceful and 
vivid. 

“Is England’s Friendship Worth 
While?” is the title of an article by 
Frank Dilnot, the British newspaper 
correspondent now in this country. 

Other articles of this exceptionally 
timely number are: “A Century of 


European Constitution-Making,” by 
Frederic Austin Ogg; “Making 
America Over,” by William E. 


Smythe, and “Why Bolshevism Will 
Fail in America” (a workingman’s 
opinion), by Albert W. Barnes. 

An unusual feature is a grouping 
of poetical tributes, to Theodore 
Roosevelt that have been written 
since his death. 

In the editorial department, “The 
Progress of the World,” the larger 


- business aspects of reconstruction are 


discussed, together with many other 
topics of the hour, including the 
transatlantic air passages of Read 


and Alcock and the spectacular ad- 
ventures of Hawker and Grieves. 
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“Current History in Cartoon,” “Lead- 
ing Articles of the Month” and 
“New Books” are freighted with up- 
to-date material. The frontispiece is 
the latest group photograph of the 
“Big Four” at Paris. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 45. 


tres, by noisy but not riotous 
demonstrations on the part of 
saloon patrons. There was a pretty 
general disposition, on the part of 
the authorities, to enforce the new 
order of things in good faith; ai- 
though in New York, in Atlantic 
City and at some other places the 
bars and hotels have carried on 
business usual, selling hard 
drinks as freely as ever. With Fed- 
eral Judge Rose at Baltimore de- 
ciding in favor of the brewers and 
9 3-4 per cent. beer, and Federal 
Judge Sawtelle at San Francisco de- 
ciding against the brewers and such 
beer, it is clear that the first neces- 
sity is definite legislation determining 
what is and what is not intoxicating. 
Such legislation we are likely soon 
to have and Federal Attorney-Gen- 
eral Palmer promises “early and 
vigorous” prosecution of offenders 
against the law. 
WILL NOT LEVY ON CAPITAL. 
It was by the emphatic vote of 317 
to 72 that the British House of Com- 
mons rejected the proposal to make 
a levy upon capital as a means of 
discharging a part of Great Britain's 
huge war debt. Liberal and labor 
leaders were sponsors for the pro- 
posal, which was defended as an 
emergency proposal to meet an emer- 
gency situation. The end of the 
war finds Great Britain carrying a 
debt of not far from forty 
billion dollars, which will involve an 
enormous burden for a long period 
ot years to meet the interest and 
provide a sinking fund. But the 
idea of making a direct levy on capi- 
tal — which would be described as 
confiscation — is so repulsive that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
fused to consider it. Capital must 
bear a large share of the burden, 
any way, but it will be by the indirect 
process of heavy income taxation. 


ANOTHER TRANS-ATLANTIC 
FLIGHT. 


The successful flight of the giant 
dirigible R-34, from Edinburgh to 
Mineola, Long Island, marks an- 
other stage in the  rapidly-making 
history of aerial achievement. In 
~ one respect, it is the most remark- 
able achievement of all,- for the 
R-34 rivals in size all but the very 
largest ocean liners, with a length 
of 640 feet, and beam 79 feet. 
Naturally, the flight was not as 
rapid as that of the Vickers-Vimy 
biplane, which took only _ sixteen 
hours and twelve minutes in fiving 
from St. John’s, N. F., to the Irish 
coast, while the R-34 was 108 hours 
on the way; but its successful flight 
is significant of the war possibilities 
of the future, for the R-34 and the 
R-33 were built for fighting aircraft 
and are equipped with openings 
through which 30-pound bombs 
mav be dropped on an enemy city 
and with batteries of eight guns. 
Wars of the future will surely be 
even more horrible and destructive 
than that through which the world 
has just passed. 


agency service is possible when both the school and the teacher rely vpon the 
EFFICIENT agency employed. On May 20 a Mount Holyoke graduate with four yeas’ ex- 
_ - in teaching mathematics enrolled with us. She had been re-appointed at a good in- 
. * n her present position as vice-principal of one of-the smailer city high schools 
- felt that with the men now available one might be preferred for her 
eh Paige had_ previously been filled by a man. When the principal of 
> 8 2 Long Island wrote AGENCY good strong woman for high school 
= y on May 15: Have you a .mathematics, including algebra, plane 
= and trignonometry, salary $1200? If so, please have her apply,”’ we recom- 
— = this candidate alone. On June 3 the principal wrote us; ‘‘We have elected your candi- 
one osition of mathematics, talary $1,200. 1 have taken her on your recommendation and 
she will make good.’ Our candidate writes: **On June ist I was notified by telegram 
i _ been elected to the mathematics position for which you recommended 3 
me, andaccepted it by telegram the nextday. Thanking you foryour very efficient SERVICE, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


34th Year. re) 
ur Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
DENVER chapters on Peace Salarion, 
ospects, 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion. ete. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


ThtPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private sch New York 
Advises parepts about schools. WM. PRATT, Mgr 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGE introduces to Coll 
and FOREIGN G to Collagen, 
vernesses, for every department of instruction; 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled 


j dreds of high grade positions (u 
"if $5,000) with excellent teachers. ad 
j lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
O none for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desi know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Geuare, es 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
superior people. We 
366 FIFTSA AVENUE 
Between 34th and 85th ies register only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD,?ref. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in t btaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHE RS’ 6 Beacon St. ° ° Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY Long Distance Telephone. 
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_ We Paid Her $100 


One Teacher Fell One Teacher Slipped 


We Paid Her $23.33 ¥ 


These pictures represent a few of the many Accidents 
which are constantly happening to Teachers, and which 
cause them serious loss. 


Every day we send a cheque to some Teacher, some- 
where, who has suffered an Accident, or who has been 
taken ill, or who has been quarantined — to help pay 
for the loss of Salary and the extra expense incurred. 

This month, even this week, many other Teachers will 
meet with misfortume on account of Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine. Thage who are members of the T. C. U. 
will receive cash - nents to tide them over their mis- 
fortunes. The othe will be using up their savings. 
and regretting that ey did not join the T. C. U. before. 

These Teachers as well as thousands of others, did 
not expect to need financial assistance when they joined 
the .T. C. U. But no ome can foresee when such assis- 
tance will be very acceptable or even necessary. Your 
turn may come next. The least you can do is to be 
prepared. Join the T. C. U. 


One Teacher Hurt 


and 
We Paid Him $12 


July 10, 1919 


One Teacher Stubbed One Teacher Was 


From a swing and And sprained her His back while fall- And broke her toe, om Hurt 
was disabled for sev- ankle during vaca- ing from a steplad- chasing a dog that Riding in ee 
eral weeks. tion. der. He was a T. C. chased her eat. that was struck bya 


train. 


We Paid Her $35 We Paid Her $360 


Before you lay this magazine aside, write a postal or 


send the Coupon and learn just what the T. C. U. can do 
for you. It will place you undef no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


441 T. C. U. Building, 


To the T.\Ce U. 
441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protec- 
tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and book- 
let of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation) 


of the Self-Starter keys. 


Learn—To Earn 


HAT’S tne reason schools teach 

and students learn typewriting. 

It’s the special reason why they 
learn typewriting on the 


Sself-Starting 
REMINGTON 


' Learning on this machine produces the highest earning 
power—because only on this machine does the pupil learn all 
that he can learn about letter-typing—including the operation 


| 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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